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IDENTITY CRISIS OF DATIVE SUBJECTS AND 
EXPERIENCER NOMINALS IN INDIAN 
LANGUAGES 


Anvita Abbi 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 


introduction 


Man is affected by his actions and performances. He 
can both initiate and be initiated into an action. He can 
both be affective to or affected by his or some- 
one’s actions. He can be an ‘actor’? as well as an ‘experi- 
encer’? of an action. The two qualities are inherent to any 
normal human being. There are innumerable number of activities, 
happenings and processes that an individual member ‘undergoes’ 
or ‘experiences’ which are not directly related to his ‘doings’. 
He is a passive participant in these experiences. For instance, 
the sentence ‘‘I am happy’’ may convey the subject ‘I’ to be 
in a situation of ‘happiness’ without any direct activity 
yndertaken by ‘I’. I is in a state of happiness because of the 
factors outside the controlling powers of the ‘I’, ‘I’ is siniply 
a passive experiencer of a particular state. In a sentence ‘Il 
washed my face’ ‘I’ is not a passive experiencer but an active 
member who performs an action of ‘washing’ at will. ‘I here 
is a ‘doer’ of an ‘action’. In English the experiencer of 
affected ‘I’ and actor or doer ‘I’ are marked identically (Zero 
marking), Not all languages of the world do so. Languages of 
the world can be classified into two lots. Those which make 
a distinction between the sentence of the first type (stative) 
and the latter type (active) and those which do not make 
such distinctions linguistically, The languages: that do maintain 
this distinction employ some specific linguistic encoding for 
the nominal entity ‘undergoing’ an experience or for being 
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in a ‘state’ with reference to an object and a distinct one 
for the nominal entity engaged in an action. Languages of 
the South Asian subcontinent do make a_ distinction between 
‘subjects’ who act, do, or perform an action from ‘subjects’ 
who undergo, experience, have, become or any such phenomenon 
which is ‘out of control’ of the subject nominal, We would, 
for reference sake, call the former as ‘performative’ and 
the latter as ‘non performative activities’. 


How do the languages of South Asia mark this distinction? 
Normally the languages use dative/accusative marking on 
nominal of the non performative though genitive and instrume- 
ntal makrings are also used, Masica (1976) calls experiences 
of the non performative type as ‘‘subjective experiences’? which 
typically include liking and disliking, state of health, or 
sickness, happiness and unhappiness, dreaming, feeling, 
remembering, thinking, embarrassment, pity, doubt, pain, 
thirst, hunger, sleepiness, anger, urgency and knowing-(1976:160), 


He further points out an interesting paradox that 
these languages describe such ‘‘subjective experience’’ (which 
are a kind of internalized  states/experiences) from an 
‘‘external point of view -that is, by putting the experiencing 
subject in an obligue case (most commonly the dative) and 
either making the experience itself the grammatical subject 
or, less commonly, using an impersonal (and generally deleted) 
grammatical subject’? (1976:160). 


The oblique marked subject nominals have been popula- 
rly termed as ‘dative subjects’ in South Asian linguistic liter- 
ature; though oblique marked subjects is a better term because 
not all languages mark these nominals by ‘dative’. As menti- 
oned earlier, genitive, accusative, and in certain rare cases, 
instrumental markings are also used. We, in this study, will 
make use of the term oblique marked subjects - (Obl. m. Subj) 
to incorporate the ‘dative subject’ as well as those subjects 
which are marked by ‘accusative’, ‘instrumentive’, or ‘genitive’, 
The examples given below are drawn from Dravidian. Indo 
Aryan, Munda, and Tibeto-Burman families of languages.? 
The fifth language family represented in South Asia. is 
Andamanese (Zide and Pandya: 1989) for which no data. was 
collected. Andamanese is spoken in Andaman islands South of 
India which does not form a contiguous chain of linguistic 
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community with the rest of the country. The languages of 
other four language families are spoken in a contiguous. area 
marked by heavy use of areal: universals of which oblique 
subjects constructions is one of them. 


Oblique Subjects are marked for a variety of constructions. 
The illustrations given in Fig. 1, and 2 have been attempted 
to cover almost all types of constructions marked so. As we 
shall see soon that barring some of the Tibeto Burman languages 
all other languages do use obl.m. Subj. for all the types of 
constructions, Experiencer constructions are the ones which 
are most marked by oblique Subj. The nominal element which 
serves aS a subject in all these constructions either takes 
dative or any other oblique marking in South Asian languages. 


I will first consider non experiential types of constructions 
to discuss the issue. 


The paper is divided into four parts. The first part is 
about those language which use oblique or any other kind 
of indirect marking on the so called ‘subjects’. of the non 
experiential types of constructions. The second part is concern- 
ed with defining and identifying the experiential constructions 
on the basis of cross linguistic data drawn from all language 
families. Various types of experiential constructions are taken 
into account here. The third part of the paper is concerned 
with the linguistic encoding that these languages employ to 
mark the experiencer nominals. The Fourth part of the paper 
which is an important part as it traverses through the theoretical 
issues like what is subject, what is accusative, what is dative 
etc. The issue of identifying experiential NP with the ‘Subject’ 
of the sentence is discussed both at syntactic level incorporating 
such as verb agreement, conjunction reduction, anaphoric control, 
position. of the nominal, topicality and focus, as well as at 
semantic level involving issues like ‘locational hypothesis’, 
‘point of view hypothesis’ and ‘passive hypothesis’. The 
judgement on ‘subjectivity’ of exp. NP is reached only after 
testing the exp. NP at these levels. 


For the sake of initiating the discussion I will be taking 
Hindi examples as base. Since the identification and specification 
of semantic notions and roles have universal application and 
relevance taking one specific language as a base to explain the 
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phenomenon of experiencer nouns, or experiential verbs, or 
non experiential constructions neither over-generalize nor under- 
estimate the phenomenon of Obl. m. Subj. 


I Non Experiential Constructions 
BENEFACTIVE 


Benefactive verbs such as ‘be’, ‘become’, ‘have’ ‘own’ 
in Indian languages take dative “subjects. There can be two 
types of benefactive verbs, a state Benefactive verb and a 
process Benefactive verb. A state benefactive verb (SB) specifi- 
es that a benefactor isina certain state on condition with 
respect toa given object. It is accompanied by a_ benefactive 
noun which specifies the possessor of the object possessed. Let 
us consider the ‘possessive constructions’, 


Possessive 


A nominal element can be in possession of alienable and 
malienable entities with respect to these possessions he is ina 
certain ‘state’ which he has reached into with or without his 
will. Quite a few of the South Asian languages mark the 


‘possessor NP’ distinctly fromthe non Possessor or ‘action NP.’ 
Consider: 


Inalienable 
Meithei 1. ram-gi makut-ama loy 
ram-gen, hand one be 
‘Ram has a_ hand?’ (S.K.C.) 


Marathi 2. tya-la: don hat a:het 
he-Dat two hands be 
‘He has two hands’ (Lit: To him two 
hands are) (Dis similar) (RP) 


Kannada 3. avani-ge eradu kannive 
he-Dat two eyes 
‘he has two eyes’ (SNS) 


Hindi 4. mere do hath hain 
I-Gen. two hands be 
‘[ have two hands’ 
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Alienable 
Kharia d. hokra?-te moloy kunru aij-ki 
he-Dat/Acc five children be- 
‘He has five children’ (VM) 
Meithei 6. ram-gi famli-ama loy 
Ram-Gen. family-one be 
‘Ram has a family’ (SKC) 


Malayalam 7. kuttikke dha:ra:lam panam unto 
child-Dat plenty; money have-pres. 
‘The child has plenty of money’ (K.P.M.) 


Marathi 8. ta:la: khu:p kapde a:het 
he-Dat many clothes be 


‘he has many clothes’. 
(Lit: Many clothes are to him) (RP) 


H.Kannada.9. yen-ge jami:n ille 
[-Dat. land not (be) 
‘I do not have land’ (U) 


Kashmri 10. tem-is ehu Setha pas (RB) 
he-Dat be much money 
‘He has lots of money’ 


Bhojpuri 11. hamra: ego laika: ba: 
I-Gen one son be 
‘I have a son’ (M.K.V) 


Nahali 12. bidi mancho-ke ir lana tha 
one man-to two sons were (FBJK) 
‘A man had two sons’ 


As we can observe all possessive constructions are tra- 
nslatable by ‘have’ constructions in English. Indian languages 
make use of dative or genitive marking for inalienable 
as well as alienable possessions. The Tibeto Burman and 
Indo Aryan branch of languages treat ‘family’ and its mem- 
bers as inalienable possessions. In all the sentences, the po- 
ssessor NP which occupies the initial position of the sente- 
nce is in a state of possessing the entitites, hence, literally 
the meaning is ‘possessed NP is to the possessor NP’, 
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In addition to possessors NPs the languages of South 
Asia mark benefactors NPs of a process benefactive (PB) verbs 
with dative or accusative. Consider: 


Malyalam 138. baalana pustakam kitti/labhiccu 
boy Dat book Nom receive-past / gain past 
‘the boy received / gained the book’ 
14. baalana katta wannu 


‘boy-Dat letter - Nom come past’ 
‘The boy got a letter’ 
(Lit: A letter came to the boy) 


Hindi 15 tum-he kya Milla: 
you-Dat what got-past 
‘What did you get?’ 


Panjabi 16 On-nu sukki roti milli 
he-Dat dry bread receive 
‘He received (only) dry bread’ 


The other kind of process benefactive constructions 
marked by Dative Subjects in most of the languages is that 
with ‘progeny’ verbs. The verbs for ‘to be born to’, ‘gave 
birth to’ etc, take Dative NPs. 


Malayalam 17 meerikka aaykutti janiccu 
Mary-Dat. boy-child Nom_ be born-past 
‘Mary had a baby boy’ 
(Lit: To Mary a baby boy was born) 


Hindi 18 neera ko/ke do bete hue 
Neera Dat/Gen. two _ sons were 
‘Two sons were born to Neera’ 


The process benefactive verb, thus specifies that a bene- 
factor undergoes a change of state or condition with respect 
to a given object. 


ATTRIBUTIVE 
A nominal element can have certain inherent as well as 


exterior qualities which further define the element. If an 
animate noun is in a ‘state’ of attribution, intrinsic or extrinsic, 
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then that nour is marked by either dative or locative in | 
Indian languages. Consider: 


Maithili 19. okra: sa: has cahi 
he-Dat courage’ be 
‘he has courage’ (M.K.M.) 


Marathi 20. tya:la: himmat  a:he 
he-Dat courage is 
‘he has courage’ 


H. Kannada 21. awani-ge tilawalike ille (U) 
he-Dat sense not (be) 
‘he has no sense’ 


Nahali 22. bhate etere-ke akal pati do etere kaini 
then him-Dat sense come and he said 
‘Then sense came to himand he said: 


Some Indian languages do capture the inchoativeness 
with regard to animate nouns. For instance the following sen- 
tence from Malayalam puts the affected nominal in the dative 
case with the conjunctive verb beautiful+keep (Adj+V). Such 
constructions may be considered of ’transitory state’: Indo Aryan 
languages, however, do not allow obl-m: Subj-with transitory 
state verbs. 


23 Kuttika bhan yi weccu 
child~Dat beautiful put/keep-past 
‘The child become beautiful’ 
(The child is in a state of becoming beautiful) (KPM) 


Attribution can be ‘acquired’ by inanimate objects also. In 
such a case the inanimate NP takes the Dative/Genitive 
and it isin a state of an ‘acquired quality’. 


Marathi 24. ghara-ta don da:ra a:het 
house-Dat two doors be 
The house has two doors 
(Lit. To the house two doors are) 


25. zha:da:-la: Phula a:het 
tree-Dat flowers are 
‘The tree has flowers’ 
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Malayalam 26. cetikka kompa mulaccu 
plant-Dat branch sprout & past 
‘The plant sprouted branches, 
(Lit: To the plant, branches sprouted) 


Most of the other languages use locative or genitive for 
such inanimate attribution: 


Hindi 27. per mein uaye potte aye hain 
tree-loc new leaves come be 
‘The tree has new leaves’ 


Panjabi 28. ais ped ca nove nove phullo aye ne 
This tree-loc new new flowers come past 
New flowers have blossomed on this tree. 


Hindi 29. kursi ki car ta: nge hoti hain 
Chair Gen four legs be 
‘Chair has four legs’. 


Semantically, Malayalam and Marathi dative serve the 
same function as Hindi and Panjabi Locatives and Genitives 
do. 


OUT OF CONTROL 


So far we had been considering the constructions where 
a nominal element is in a certain ‘state’, where he does not 
perform an action, but an action is performed on him or say, the 
‘effects’ of an action are directed to him. Now we would take 
into account those constructions where an action is being per- 
formed by a nominal element on which he has no control what- 
soever. The constructions are passive both syntactically and 
semantically. The NP under consideration takes typically an 
instrumental marking. Consider: 


Hindi 30. neha-se botol tuut gai 
Neha-INSTR bottle break-go past. 
Bottle was broken by Neha (inadvertently) © 


31. papa-se ga:ri chust gaii 
Papa-Inst. train leave go-past 
Papa missed the traia. 
(Lit: The train was missed by papa) 
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The tncapabilitative Passives involving ‘intransitive’ verbs will 
also come under ‘out of control’ constructions as these alse 
take the NP in oblique case. Consider: 


Hindi 32. ham-se Cala nohin jata 
We-Inst. walk Neg go 
‘We cannot walk’ 
(Lit: walking cannot be done by: us) 


These NPs which are marked by dative, locative, genitive 
or instrumental, as suggested earlier, can. be referred to as 
oblique marked NPS. The oblique marked NPS in non 
experiential constructions can thus, occur in (1) Attributive 
phrases, (2) Benefactive phrases and, (3) in ‘Out of Control’ 
phrases. We -just examined that attributive phrases could be 
of (4+animate) or (-animate) nominals. 


The benefactive phrases could be those involving SB verbs 
or non SB verbs i.e. PB verbs. The former included possessive 
constructions of alienable and inalienable possessed nominals: 
The process benefactive verb specifies that a benefactor undergoes 
a change of state or condition with respect to a given object. 
It is accompained by a benefactive noun which specifies the 
one who undergoes gain or loss, and a patient noun which 
specifies the object which is gained or lost. The constructions 
also include verbs of ‘progeny’. The ‘Out of Control’ phrases 
include typical passive constructions and those which indicate 
that an action may take place without any instigation or 
initiation of a doer of an action. In fact, the event becomes 
out of the control of the actor (if we can still call him the 
‘actor’. He is more like a patient or “affected”? nominal), 
The following illustration gives a bird’s eye view of the 
typology of the Non Experiential. Constructions with oblique 


marked NPs. 


—(+ animate) 
—(+state)— | 
ATTRIBUTIVE— —(—animate) 
(+Transitory state)—(-+-alienable) 
"am (48tates)— Pe ePSsive 
Non Experi—BENEFACTIVE — __(—alienable) 
ential | 
| (—state) 

OUT OF CONTROL 
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Now the question is should we or should we not consi- 
der obl.m. NPS in these constructions as subjects. We would 
like to wait for the answer till welook into the experiential 
constructions in great detail. 


II. Experiential Constructions. 


In this part of the essay we will be concerned with (1) the © 
semantic nature of the so called experiential constructions; 
(2) the specific linguistic encoding that is employed by the 
languages of South Asiato represent experiential constructions; 
and finally, (3) the areal spread of such encoding devices. 
We will begin with considering sentences like 33-38 from Hindi: 


Hindi (33) mujhe dukh hE 
I-DAT grief is 


(33a) mE dukhi hi 
I-NOM sad be 
‘E am sad’ 


(34) mg bimar hi 
I-NOM sick .be+I sg. 
‘I am sick’ 


(35) mujhe  khansi /zukam/bukhar/dard he 
I+DAT cough cold fever pain be 
‘E have cough/cold/feyver/pain’ 


(36) bacce ko kheJna poseand hE 
Child-DAT play-inf hike be 
‘Child likes to play’ . 


(37) priya ko kitab  cahiye 
priya-DAT. book want 
‘Priya wants a book’ 


(38) papa ko Ssigret pine ki adat hE 
Papa-DAT cigarette drink- gen, habit be 
‘Papa is in the habit of smoking/ 
Papa smokes’ 
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In all these sentences the nominals ‘I’, ‘child’, ‘Priya’, 
and «Papa’ are neither the instigators of the action nor those 
who did something. Rather, the animate being symbolized by 
these nominals are mentally disposed in some way. Grammatically, 
sentences (33) and (34) are instances of predicative adjectives 
signifying the state of the nominals; sentences (35) (36) and 
(38) make use of conjunct verbs (noun + verb ‘to be’) and 
Sentence (37) has the verb. ‘want’, All these verbs are 
experiential verbs which signify astate. Each verb is accompanied 
by a typical animate being who is in the state of experiencing 
which we would call experiencer, Verbs illustrated in (32)-(38) 
are State Experiential Verbs (SE). An SE verb specifies that 
an experiencer is in a certain state or condition with/without 
respect to a given object. It is accompanied by an Experiencer 
noun which specifies the one who is in the psychological 
state of sensation, emotion, cognition, It may also be accompained 
by a patient noun which specifies the stimulus for or the 
content of the experiencer, The following sentence (39) provides 
for a patient noun which acts asa stimulus for the experience 
of the experiencer noun (both are underlined). Or the patient 
noun itself could be content of the experience. (40-41) 


Hindi (39) mujhe cameli ki sugandh ai 
I-DAT jasmine Gen. fragrance come past 
‘I could smell the fragrance of jasmine’ 


Bhojpuri (40) hamra sardi ho gel ba 
I-DAT/GEN cold be go _ be 
‘I have cold’ 


Tibetan (41) na chamba/lo |tsawa du 
I-NOM cold /cough / fever be 
‘I have cold / cough / fever’ 


Experiential constructions may also involve verbs which 
ate Process Experiential Verbs. A Process Experiential Verb 
specifies that an experiencer undergoes a change of state with 
respect toa given object, It is accompanied by an experiencer- 
noun which specifies the one who. undergoes the change of 
psychological state, and apatient noun which specifies the stimu- 
lus (double lined) for or the content of the experience. Consider 
the following examples (42) (43) and (44). 
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Hindi (42) mnjhe dhol ki avaz sunai de rahi hE 
I+DAT drum GEN sound hear give-prog 
‘I can hear the sound of the drums’ 


Hindi (43) mujhe thakan horahi hE 
I+DAT exhaustion be prog. 
‘Ium feeling tired / exhausted’. 


(43a) main thak raha hi 
I—NOM tire prog. be 
‘Iam feeling tired’. 


Marathi (44) mala bhukh lag li 
I+DAT hunger strike past 


(44a) mi bhukh te li 
I-NOM hunger past part. 
‘Iam hungry’. 


The experiencer nouns are single underlined, the patient 
nouns which could either be stimulus or the content of the 
experience are double lined. It is the conjunct verbs such as 
sunai de ‘be heard’, thakan ho ‘to get tired’, bukh lag ‘to get 
hungry’ - which are semantically specified as Process Experientials. 


State Experiential Verbs and Process Experiential Verbs 
are the only true experiential verbs, A basic Action Experiential 
Verb cannot exist in any language since the notion of experiential 
verb itself precludes the possibility of agency or instigation. 
Our observation across South Asian languages, however, show 
that one can get action/action process experiential verbs which 
are derived by the application of a resultative unit to a 
typical action or action process verb. For instance, Hindi 
baith - ‘to sit’ is a typical action process verb which involves 
an animate being. The enactment of the verb batth can be 
followed by a prolonged state which is the direct outcome of 
the completion of the verb baith and the agent of the action 
baith itself could be the experiencer of the resultant state. 
Morphologically, this could be derived by a resultative unit 
applied to action/action process verbs to give us constructions 
of Hindi -e hue type. Taus, if a typical action process verb 
is converted into a state incohative and if an animate being 
finds itself in this state then we can expect to have an 
experiential construction involving the experiencer noun which 
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happened to be the agent of the action too. Consider the 
sentences (45), (46), and (47). 


Marathi (45) mala Ithe basun don tas zhale 
I+DAT here sit+past two hours 
over / happened 


Hindi (46) mujhe yaha baithe hue do ghonte ho gaye 
I+ DAT here sit+ past part two hours be were 


Munda (47) oaiyi ke ente du:ra meyad ghonta howai na 
I+DAT~ here sitting one hour be-+past 
(45, 46,47) ‘I have been sitting here for two/one hour(s)’ 


Marathi, Hindi and Mundari examples indicate that ‘I’ 
had been in the state of experiencing the trauma of sitting 
for two hours. ‘To sit’ is an activity which has its ‘agent 
coreferent to the experiencer of the state of ‘sitting’: By all 
means, (45), (46), and (47) are as much experiential constructions 
as (33)-(44) have been. We can thus define a Stative Action 
Process Experiential (SAPE) Verb as that which specifies that 
an experiencer is in a certain state or condition with respect 
to an action undertaken by himself. In this respect it is always 
reflexive. Almost all Indo- Aryan languages have SAPE 
constructions. 


To review, either we can have state experiential verbs, 
or process experiential verbs or stative action process verbs. 
The only difference between the first and the last one is 
that SE verbs are basic verbs while the SAPE verbs become 
stative after being derived: so, by resultative unit, In both 
cases, the verbs describe the experiential state of the nouns 
under consideration. Whether a verb is state experiential or 
process experiential would be decided by the semantic nature 
of the verb itself. Thus Hindi bhukh ho- ‘be hungry’ is state 
experiential while bhukh las ‘get hungry’ is process experiential 
verb. Interestingly, both types can take dative experiencer 
nominals. 


An experiential construction is then a construction 
which has an experiencer verb accompanied by one experiencer 
noun and one or zero patient noun. These constructions 
express our experience of the phenomenon of the ‘real world’ 
as well as those of the ‘inner world’ of our consciousness. 
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Ill 


Let us consider the various types of experiential construc- 
tions available in South Asian languages. My attempt had 
been to have as clear cut division as possible but, some 
overlapping is inevitable. The divisions between the various 
types have been made solely on the semantico - cognitive 
parameters. Some of the parameters, however, have already 
been discussed by Klaiman (1986) earlier. 


Sensory and Mental Experiences 
Physical and Biological Experiences 
Emotional Experiences. 
Compulsive/Obligational Experiences 
Temporal Situational Experiences 


oe Py 


The list is neither exhaustive nor very accurate, because 
what may be considered an emotional experience may also be 
considered a type of sensory and mental experience, or what may be 
considered a temporal situational experience may be part of 
emotional or physical experience. Nonetheless, I am going to 
adhere to these divisions to account for the data given here. 
It is a well known fact that minute hairline distinctions 
between sensory experiences are difficult to make even for 
psychologists. Linguists can do only a partial justice based 
on the analyses of linguistic structuration. 


1. Sensory and Mental Experiences : 


Verbs indicating internalized desire, want, and need 
such as verbs for ‘hunger’, ‘thirst’, ‘love’, ‘like’, ‘to be sleepy’ 
etc. come under this category. Consider sentences (37) (44), 
and (48) - (53). 


Munda (48) oaiva-ke pita paseind mena 
I+DAT bread like be 
‘I like bread’ 


Mize (49) avll otam 
he hungry 


Kannada (50) avanige hasIvagide 
he+DAT hunger-strike 
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Khasi (S51) wu tha Yon 
he-NOM hungry 


Kashmiri (52) Suris cha boch  lejmets 
child-DAT aux hunger got 


Newari (53) ji-ta pitya-ta 
I-DAT hungry aux 


(48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53) ~*X is hungry’ 


Under this category we would also like to consider 
‘belief’, and ‘claim’ constructions ‘The experiencer nominal is 
in genitive form. Consider 


Hindi (54) nira ka vicar/Irada aj parhne ka 


Nira Gen, thinking/intention today to 
nohin hai 


read neg aux. 
Nira does not think of/intend to read today. 


(53) pradhanmantri ka dava hai ki ve 
The Prime minister Gen claim Aux that he 
Kimaté mé komi layége 
prices in decrease will bring 
‘The prime minister claims that he will bring down the prices. 


if. Physical and Biological Experiences: 


Verbs indicating physical ailments and biological experi- 
ences such as cold, cough, wound, pain, heart attack, ‘to get cold’ 
‘be hot’ etc. Consider constructions such as (34), (35), (40), 
(41), (48), (56), (57), and (58) 


Munda (56) aya ke bubu mena 
I+DAT fever be 
‘I have fever’ 


(57) aiya ke a: du lagao tara 
I+DAT urinate strike be 
‘I feel urinating’ 


Kannada (58) avanige tumba kalleaygide 
He+DAT much ill is 
‘He is very ill’ 
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Newari (59) ji-ta casu (ji) lo 
I-Dat itch become 
‘I am itching’. 


Ilf. Emotional Experiences: 


Feeling verbs, the stimulus for which is outside the 
experiencer such as verbs for ‘worry’, ‘expectations’, ‘happin- 
ess’, ‘sorrow’, ‘know’, ‘to feel shy’, ‘to remember’ ‘to be angry’, 
“to tire’, ‘to get an ideaipufhears, ‘see’, etc. sentences like 
(33), (60) - (68): 


Kannada (60) manage nidde borutide 
I+DAT sleep getting 


Marwari (61) mha—ne nli:d — a:ve 
I acc/Dat sleep comes. 
‘I_am_ sleepy’ 


(62) nanage nacike aguttode 
I+DAT shyness come be 
‘I feel shy’ 


Khast (63) a Sau samthya 
I+NOM feel sleepy 


Meithei (64) a turnife 
I+NOM sleep be 


(65, 66) ‘I am sleepy’ 


Bengali (67) or lojja_ hocce 
She+DAT shy be 
‘She is shy’ 


Nahali (68) etere khijia 
he+NOM got angry 
‘He got angry’ 


fV. Compulsive/Obligational Experiences: 


Verbs which indicate obligation or compulsion on the 
part of the prospective doer or sorced doer of the action. Such 
anticipatory agents by virtue of being in obligational or 
compulsive situations caa be identified as experiencers, Such 
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experiencers are in a state of obligations or compulsive experience. 
Constructions such as (69)-(79) exemplify such experiences. 


Hindi 


Khasi 


Mizo 


Hindi 


Munda 


Nepali 


Sinhala 


(69) 


(70) 


(71) 


(72) 


(73) 


(74) 


(75) 


Malayalam (76) 


Kannada ((77a) 


tum ko ana hi hoga 
you DAT come emph. be-fut. 
“You will have to come’ 


Nu dei ban TG sas klas 
I NOM have to go to class 
‘I have to go to the class’ 


khambi thla. kha koMNaethla ‘einei toov 
certainly song that I+NOM listen must fut. 
‘That is certain that I must listen to 
that song’. 


ram-ko mithai kha:ni_pori/hogi 

Ram Dat Sweets eat (f) had to/will have to 
‘Ram_ had to/ | 

will have to eat the sweets.’ 


amake oaiya ora hiju ketona 
you+DAT I house come have to 
“You have to come to my house.’ 


ma-lat ghar janu~cha aun 
I-DAT home go 
‘I have to go home’ 


ma-ta yana una 
I-DAT_ go forced 
‘I was forced to go’ 


(a) eni-kku po:konom 
[-Dat go have to 
“T have to go’ 
(b) naan po:kanam 
‘I (Nom) should go’ 


nana-ge hoga beka gi bantu 
I-Dat go compelled 

‘I was compelled to go’ 

{(b) nanu (Nom) hoga beku 
‘I want to/must/should go’ 
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Kashmiri (78) temis' pazi gasun van 
he-Dat should go now 
‘He should go now’ 


Marathi (79) (a) ram-ni te kam koraylac hawe 
Ram-ERG that work do must 
(b) vam-la te kam _ karayla lagel 
Ram-Dat that work to do will have to 


V. Temporal Situational Experiences: 


Constructions that involve either stative action process 
experiential verbs or any other verb which puts its patient 
in atemporally situated experiences such as ‘be in the habit 
of’. Such verbs are state experiencer verbs which signify the 
mental state of an experiencer with respect to the temporal 
aspect of the action heis involved in. Consider sentences such 
(38),(45), (47), (80), and (81). 


Tamil (80) nan Inge irandumoni ne:rama:ha irikkire:n 
I have two hours past stay-be-cont. 


Malayalam (81) nan Ivde randumoniku:ririkkInnw 
I here two hours stay 
(80, 81) ‘I have been sitting here for last two hours’ 


These five types of experiential constructions are basi- 


cally sub types of the following basic type of experiential 
verbs. 


1. State Experiential Verbs 
2. Process Experiential Verbs 
3. Stative Action Process Experiential verbs. 


Each of the experiential constructions can be formed 
with either a state ora process experiential verb depending 
upon the basic nature of the finite verb of the sentence. Only the 
fifth type, i.e. the Temporal Situational one can be generated by 
the Stative Action Process Experiential Verbs. 


IV 


Having identified the experiential. verbs and  experien- 
tial constructions semantically, let us now consider what 
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linguistic encoding does the experiencer nominal assume, 
The general patterning of linguistic encoding of the experi- 
encer nouns falls under: : 


(a) Languages that have direct forms 

(b) Languages that have indirect/oblique forms 

(c) Languages that have both direct and oblique forms 
which alternate. freely in all constructions and in 
all situations. | 

(d) Languages that offer both direct and oblique forms 
but alternate them for very restricted occurrences. 


Mizo, Meithei, Tibetan, all from Tibeto Burman group- 
fall under category (a). The experiencer nouns do not take 
any special marking in any of the experiential constructions 
discussed above. Khasi shares this feature with the Tibeto- 
Burman group. 


There are no language which have’ only oblique marking 
(b) for  experiencer nouns. In other words, not all 
experiencer constructions induce  dative/oblique marking. 
Languages under category (c) ure hard to find as no_ such 
language which offers direct-oblique alternation allows this 
variation in all types of experiential constructions. 


Most of the South Asian languages fall under the category 
(d). Languages under this category offer parallel constructions of 
the type (33) and (33a) where one construction has an experiencer 
noun with oblique case (generally Dative, uncommon is Genitive), 
while the other construction does not have oblique case marking 
with experiencer nouns. Also (43), (48a), (44), (44a), (82-82a) 
are worth considering: 


Hindi (82) vo bahor ane se  sarma_ rohi thi 
she out come-inf-pp shy(v) prog. was(fem.) 


(82a) use bahar ane mé sarm a rohi 
she+ DAT out coming PP shy-come(CV) prog. 
thi 
was 


‘She was feeling shy of coming out’. 


In a study basically based on Bengali, Klaiman (1986) 
claims that “Bengali speakers select the dative subject counterpart 
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when an activity is to be spoken of a NONVOLITIONAL, 
while the direct subject counterpart is selected when the 
activity is to be spoken of as VOLITIONAL”’ (1986:182). 


The discussion that is going to follow now will be 
devoted to this claim. Klaiman’s argument that direct/oblique 
counterpart constructions are decided by VOLITIONALITY 
parameter does not hold for many Indian languages including 
Bengali. In constructions such as (33-33a), (43-43a), (44-44a) 
and (82-82a) both direct experiencers and dative experiencers 
are involved in NONVOLITIONAL activity. In © fact, Hindi 
sentences, (82-82a) have the same stimulus behar ana ‘to come 


out’ and the activity involved, i.e. sermana ‘to feel shy’ is 
non-volitional in both direct experiencer construction (82) and 
dative experiencer construction (82a), Cases where such direct/ 
oblique parallelism is not available and constructions have only 
direct case for experiencer nouns (such as in languages 
like Khasi, Mizo, Meithei and Tibetan) nonvolitional © acts are 
any how presented by non,dative experiencer nouns. 


Further, experiencer constructions of Stative-action-pro- 
cess discussed above take dative though the activity involved 
is volitional, Consider again sentences (45), (46), (47), (80), 
and (81) fron: Hindi, Marathi, Munda, Tamil and Malayalam. 
A closer and deeper analysis of these constructions indicate 
that though the activity involved might be voluntary, the 
resultative state that the experiencer is it might not  neces- 
sarily be voluntarily acquired. In such a case these types can 
be claimed to be ‘non-volitional’. One of the arguments that 
Klaiman proposes (1987: 188) is that with ‘adverbs of voliti- 
onal only direct counterparts can co-occur: dative couaterparts 
are excluded. I do not find such situation to exist in Hindi 
and in many other IA languages. Consider sentence (83) which 
iS an exact translation of her ungrammatical Bengali sentence. 
Adverb of volitional dekh kar does not render dative experiencer 
in ungrammatical bag. 


Hindi (83) amriki filmoe dekh kar beccd ko 
American films see CP. boys-DAT 
anek goalat dharnaé ho jati hE 
many wrong conceptions become go are 
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‘Boys get alot of misconceptions 
from watching American films’. 


Lastly, Bengali examples such as\(84+84a) (85-85a) and many 
Others like these indicate nonvolitionality on the part cf the 
experiencer in spite of the fact that counterpart (-a) sentences 
are in direct case. 


Bengali (84) amar lojja_ .. holo 
I+GEN _ shyness become 


(84a) ami lojja pelam / lojjito holam 
I+NOM shyness got/shy became 
‘I felt shy’ 


(85) amar ~ ksudha palya che/khide_ peyi che 
1+GEN hunger get be/hunger get be 


(85a) ami ksudharto 
I4+-NOM hungry-am 
‘I_ am hungry’ 


What perhaps one can say that all dative marked experi- 
ential constructions are non volitional but all non oblique or 
direct case constructions are not volitional. The difference 
thus cannot be ascribed only to the parameter volitional-non- 
volitional. One basic difference between the direct form and 
its parallel oblique form seems to be that of FOCUS. In 
Dative experiential constructions the focus is on the patient 
(grammatical subject) nominal, while in direct: form construction 
the focus is on the experiencer nominal. 


Compulsive / obligational constructions always have dative 
experiencer nouns inlA, and Munda. Dravidian languages and 
Marathi offer variation in this respect, keeping ‘should’/ 
‘must’ constructions distinct from ‘have to’ ones, The non 
dative marking is with the obligational constructions while 
the ‘have to’ types which are of compulsive nature take 
dative markings. Tibeto Burman languages and Khasi, it 
appears, donot use any kind of oblique marking for any of 
the experiential constructions. Consider sentences (86-86a) in 
Mizo and (70) in Khasi. 
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Mizo (86) ka tho 
I-got up 
(86a) katho angae 
I get up have to 
Marathi it appears, to be substratamized by Dravidian 
in this respect. 

To sum up: 

(1) Not all experiential constructions are marked obliquely 
in all Indian languages. 

(2) Languages which do allow oblique marking with experien- 
cer nominals may also allow parallel direct forms with 
experiencers. 

(3) Some experiential constructions with oblique nominal 
marking have no parallel direct forms, This is true mainly 
for experiential type II and type IV discussed above. 

(4) The distinction between direct and oblique forms of 
experiencers in languages which allow parallels is not 
based upon volitional factor but on the parameter of 
FOCUS. In the former, the focus is on the experiencer 
nominal while in the latter, it is on the patient noun, 

(5) Most of the Indo-Aryan languages take conjunct verbs 
with oblique marked experiencers, ay 

(6) In oblique marked construction verb does not agree with 
the experiencer but with the patient noun or with the 
right most noun, in the sentence. In non oblique marked 
construction verb agrees with the experiencer noun, This 
statement implies that verbs agree with the focussed nominal 
in the sentence. 

(7) Typologically Indo-Aryan, Munda and Dravidian languages 
more or less share the patterning of direct and oblique 
experiencer noun marking. However, in type V, _ for 
stative action process experiential verbs, Dravidian languages 
do not make use of the oblique (Dative) forms. 
Consider (80) and (81) again. However, habit marking 

sentences are marked by oblique case even in Dravidian. 
Consider (87) 

Kannada (87) appanige sigretu sedua obhyasavida 
father+DAT cigarette smoking habit is 
‘Father is in the habit of smoking’, 


Fig..2. gives a comprehensive view of all the semantic types that 
have oblique marked nominals. 
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Now we come to the crucial question whether nominals 
of non experiential and experiential constructions are ’subject* 
or} not. Should one call these nominals ’dative subjects’ at 
all? Are these nominals subjects? The answers to these ques- 
tions are important but not easy as obl. m, nominal construc- 
ions in Indian Languages expose a new semantic analysis of 
verbs as well as raise issues in the realm of syntax as toof 
identifying the category ‘subject’. We have already analysed 
the semantic nature of the experiential and non-experiential verbs 
(Benefactive, Attributive and out of control), We must now 
look into the constructions from the point of view of seeking 
answer to the question of identity of the obl.m. nominals. 
For this, we would like to consider the phenomenon of ‘su- 
bject’? both at semantic and syntactic axies. We will begin 
with the argument whether it is justifiable to term these co- 
nstructions as DATIVE at all? 


Dative or Accusative or any other-ative 


The nominal under question in many Indian languages is 
encoded by accusative and in others there is no overt differ- 
ence between Accusative and Dative markings. How do we 
decide what is which? The problem is not a new one as the 
question of the distinctness between the two cases had dist- 
urbed Otto Jespersen to remark, It is, however, impossible to 
keep these two things apart, at any rate in the best known 
languages (1968:185). He opines that word order is often 
sufficient to indicate the case in a_ sentence, ‘‘a case is a 
purely grammatical (syntactic) category and not a notional 
one in the true sense of the word” (1961:185). However when 
it comes to distinguish between the Dative and the Accusa- 
tive his own suggestion of word order hierarchy crumbles 
down as he puts it in the following statement: 


‘1... [t is impossible to recognize ‘positional dative in 
“IT gave it him” for we have the inverse order ....... if 
we were to speak of separate datives and accusatives in 
English, I for one do not know where in the list the 
dative goes out and the accusative comes in, and I find 
no guidance in those grammars that speak of these two 
casem arc we may therefore safely assert that there 


is no separate dative «and no separate accusative in 
modern English” (ibid:174), 
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What Jespersen said of Modern English is true for 
Modern Indian languages too. Hindi --ko, Punjabi -nu, Telugu -ku, 
Kannada-ge, Munda-ke, encodings can serve both as accusative 
or dative case markings. Dativity can also not be decided by the 
criterion of what can be promoted to the subject position, 
In sentences like ‘she was awarded a gold medal’ or ‘he was 
refused admittance’ etc she and he are promoted datives. But 
in parallel sentences such as ‘a gold medal was awarded to 
her’ and ‘admittance was refused to him’ the underlined accu- 
satives are promoted to the subject position, Jespersen further 
suggest that Dative should not be equated with indirect object 
as the frequency of indirect object. as being dative is very 
low in any given text. 


Other than the syntactic criteria, at the semantic level 
‘‘the meanings of the accusative and dative cannot be kept 
strictly distinct, is shown also by the fact that the same verb 
may in some languages take sometimes one case and some- 
times the other. The object after Old English onfan ‘take, 
receive’ is now in the accusative, now in the dative, and 
now in the genitive’ (ibid. 179). This case is just like what 
we have seen with experiental constructions where Hindi uses 
dative/accusative and Bengali uses genitive. Jespersen in his 
famous grammar criticises Prof. Sonnenschein’s view that ‘a 
dative is found only when the verb has also another object 
(which then is said to be in the accusative)?’ (ibid:179), 


Jespersen was aware of languages which marked distin- 
ctly the datives and accusatives for he commented, ‘in langu- 
ages with separate forms for the accusative and the dative, 
the person is put in the dative and the thing in the accusa- 
tive, the former is called the indirect, and the. latter the di- 
rect object. But sometimes we find the dative when there is 
only one object, and in some cases, both objects are in acc- 
usative-which shows that the difference between the dative 
and the accusative is not notional one, but purely syntactic, 
dependent in each language on idiomatic rules’? (ibid: 162) 
He further asserts that “It is customary to speak of two 
classes of cases, grammatical cases (nom, acc... etc) and con- 
crete, chicfly local cases (locative, ablative, sociative, instru- 
mental, etc). Wndt in much the same sense, distinguishes be- 
tween cases of inner determination and cases of outer deter- 
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mination and Deutrchbein between ‘“kasus des begriffichen 
denkens”’ and ‘‘Kasus der anchuung’’. (ibid: 185). 


The confusion between dative and accusative is further 
compounded in Indian languuges where we face two folded 
problems. 


(1) Many languages have identical encoding in dative and 
accusative. 


(2) Not all languages use only dative or accusative markings 
on the nominals under consideration, Genitive, and inst- 
rumental are also used. 


The best solution. would be to identify one ‘common’ 
semantic feature underlying all these constructions. We have 
just seen that expriential and non-experiential constructions 
in various Indian languages, signify the’ ‘patient’ nature of 
the obl. marked nominals. In the experiential constructions 
all the nominals are ‘experiencers’ who undergo an experience, 
while in non experiential constructions the nominals under 
consideration are passive patient of the various states or 
processes. This passivity is a dominating factor in both experi- 
ential and non-experiential constructions. None of the nominals 
in the subject position are agent of an action or of a 
resultant situation (this can be also true of Temporal ' Situ- 
ational Constructions). The varying states and processes be of 
experiential type, or of benefactive type, or of attributive 
type; or the actions of the involuntary, inadvertent types-all 
put their affected nominals in some kind of ‘patient? or say 
‘affected’ category. The nominals under discussion are definitely 
non-Agentives. ‘Non agentive’ thus would refer to both 
experiencer and non experiencer nominals that are not involved 
in any type of ‘action-oriented activity’. 


The question now is whether these non agentive nominals 
can be considered as subjects? Or should they be considered 
objects, or locatives' {as some linguists would prefer to: call)? 
This calls for a detail analysis for what is subject? What are 
the criteria to determine subjectivity? Are they syntactic, 
or semantic, or both? Are there pragmatic or discourse level 
criteria, too? These are tough questioas nevertaeiess we would 
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make an attempt to answer all these questions in the following 
sections. I would divide. the discussion in three parts- (a) to 
define what is subject or object or predicate; (b) syntactic 
criteria to decide on | subjectivity. Under this I would like 
to discuss the issues of verb agreement, anaphoric control; 
conjunction’ reduction, positional situation, and t opicality 
and; (c) the semantic and pragmatic criteria which may 
be concerned with: issues like ‘locational hypothesis’, ‘point 
of view’ and ‘passivity hypothesis’ etc. 


What is Subject? 


The. definitionof subject has been discussed, analysed 
and dissected most in the linguistic literature. There are as 
many as 123 definitions of the subject. ‘subject; starting from 
ancient grammarians to the most modern. We possibly cannot 
discuss each and everyone, however, we will make an attempt 
to investigate into two sets of notional opposites. which are 
relevant to the constructions under consideration, That is, 
the distinction between Subject and Predicate and Logical and 
Psychological subject. Jerpersen (1928) discusses. mainly three 
kinds of views proposed then about the subject and the predicate 
of a sentence. (i) Subject is old information and predicate is 
new information (this view is more commonly shared view of 
the modern semanticists), (ii) the role of the predicate is to 
specify or determine what was at the outset indefinite and 
indeterminate. That the subject is thus a determinandum which 
only by means of the predicate becomes a determinantum; 
(iii) Subject is what you talk about and the predicate is what 
is said about this subject. Considering these three views. it 
could be proposed that non agentive constructions have obl m. 
nominals as subjects and non oblique marked nominals as 
predicate since the former could be considered old information 
and the latter as new information, However, in ‘out of control’ 
sentences and ‘Biological and Physical experiences’ sentences 
it might be difficult to ascertain which is which. If we take 
discourse as a target of analysis then problem is somewhat 
solved as the confusion between what is old and what is new 
will evaporate. The second point also draws our attention to 
the fact that oblique marked nominals are subjects because 
they serve as determinantum in the said constructions. If we 
consider the third view it again points to the non oblique 
marked nominals in the predicate position and obl. marked 
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nominals in the subject position because we ‘talk about’ the latter 
and the said statement is about the obl, marked nominal. 


The best indicator of the state of confusion and inde- 
terminacy that prevail in defining subject is seen in the quot- 
es from the very famous psychologist Stout who, in a famous 
passage (AP 2.212 ff) starts defining it but later takes us 
at a point which admittedly very far from the conventional 
grammarian‘s conception of subject and predicate: 


«The predicate of a sentence is the determination of 
what was previously indeterminate. The subject is the previous 
qualification of the general topic to which the new qualifi- 
cation is attached. The subject is that product of previous 
thinking which forms the immediate basis and starting point 
of further development. The further development is the pre- 
dicate. Sentences are in the process of thinking that steps 
are in the process of walking. The foot which is moved for- 
ward in order to occupy new ground corresponds to the 
predicate... All answers to questions are, as such predicates, 
and all predicates may be regarded as answer to possible qu- 
estions. If the statement ‘‘I am hungry” be a reply to the 
question, ‘‘who is hungry?’? then “I? is the predicate. If it 
be an answer to the question, “Is there anything amiss with 
you?” Then ‘‘hungry’’ is the predicate. If the question is 
‘Are you hungry?’ then ‘tam’’ is the predicate, Every fresh steps 
in a train of thought may be regarded as an answer to a 
question. The subject is, so to speak, the formation of the 


question; the predication is the answer. ‘‘(Jespersen Source): 
1968: 146), 


Stout’ s views lead us nowhere. As far as his ‘further 
development’ theory is concerned we understand that sentences 
are built in steps and additions to each step is an ‘add on’: 
sentence (l) for instance, makut-ama lay ‘“shand-one-be”’ is further 
development of ram-gi ‘Ram-poss.’ The problem would come 
only if we reverse the order of words in these languages. 
Indian languages most often than not allow OVS order for 
emphasis purpose. For example, sentence 14 in Hindi can_ be 
rendered as kya mila tumhe ‘what did you get’. In such a case 
the further development theory would establish kya (obj) miia (V) 
as subject and tumhe as predicate. In other words, the theory 


is based on positional elements in a sentence. Any chang in 
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the word order will change the emphasis and hence the notion 
of - ‘subject’ and ‘predicate’, Stout’s second suggestion of 
question - answer strategy also does not work satisfactorily as 
it heavily relies on the suprasegmental markers of emphasis 
and the formation of the question pattern in ‘the language. 
In normal circumstances each sentence is neither an answer 
to a probable question nor can it be rendered as an answer 
to a real question. Also this would allow the same nominal in 
the same sentence sometimes as subject and sometimes as 
predicate depending upon to what question this is an answer to, 


The two types of subjects 


The other set which has been discussed in great detail 
in the literature is the dichotomy between logical subject and 
psychological subject. The former being decided more on the 
bases of coindexing of verb morphology and the latter on the 
basis of ordering of ‘words. It has been assumed that what 
makes speaker think is placed first and is ‘psychological 
subject’ and what he thinks about is placed next is ‘‘psycholo- 
gical predicate’. Jespersen quotes paul (Gr. 3,12) in whose 
views psychological subject is the idea or group of ideas that 
is first presented in the mind of the speakers, and the psy- 
chological predicate as what is joined toit. But he neutralizes 
this definition when he adds that even if the subject-idea 
‘is the first in the mind of the speaker, it is sometimes 
placed ‘later because of pragmatic reasons, In his former work 
(P 283: source:Jespersen) he says that the psychological predicate 
was the most important element, that which it is the aim of 
the sentence to communicate and which therefore carries the 
strongest tone. Jespersen also quotes Hoffding who identified 
logical predicate with grammatical subject or an adjective 
belonging to it. For him, logical predicate was equal 
to psycholgical predicate, Bloomfield (1933) calls logical predi- 
cate as ‘“‘the emotionally dominant element.” 


There were many generalised views about the notion of 
‘subject’ also. For instance, some linguist considered that any 
primary word (in. case of English) in a sentence is subject. 
In such a case ‘Peter gives a book to paul’ has three subjects, 
i.e. ‘peter’, ‘paul’ and ‘book’. 


Many grammarians use the term ‘logical subject’ for 
the demoted nominal in a passive sentence. In such a_ case 
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the ’Out of control’ sentences which do not involve any pr- 
omotion or demotion of NP will be left ,unclassified. More- 
over, what do we do with those languages (Meithei, Tibetan) 
which donot have grammatically passive constructions; or what 
do we do with those constructions which do -not allow pas- 
sive transformations such as experiential or benefactive con- 
structions that We have just seen in section I to IV. The 
entire debate on the issue as well as confusing and varying 
views on the notion ‘subject’ by various linguists prompted 
Jespersen to say, ‘°..one should give up the notion like ‘logi- 
cal’, ‘psychological’, ‘formal’ etc and retain subject/object no- 
tions in the context of grammatical subject/object only’ (1968: 
150). He suggests three ways of identifying this grammatical 
subject- 


1) Grammatical subject is always primary 


2) Subject occupies the sentence initial position (this is not 
true in all cases). 


3) If the two are connected by is are equally indefinite 
in form, it depends on the extension of each which is the 
subject, e.g. A cat (Subj) is a mammal. 


We shall soon see that it is not even easy to de- 
fine what is grammatical subject because in ergative languages 
such as Meithei (Tibeto Burman) and many of Indo Aryan stock 
grammatical subject is decided by verb agreement morphology 
which is not uniformaly subject or object  coindexing. 
For instance, in Hindi progressive tense allows agreement with 
first nominal (‘grammatical subject’) while perfective allows 
- agreement with the object noun (‘grammatical subject’). 


consider, 

(88) ram roti kha raha hai — 
Ram (m) bread (f) eat mas.. sg-prog-aux : 
Ram is eating the bread, (verb agrees with Ram) 


(89) ram-ne roti khaaii 
Ram~Erg. bread (f) eat-f. sg. perf. 
Ram ate the bread (verb agrees with ‘bread’} 


Moreover, languages like Malayalam and Bengali and many 
others do not show verb agreement. In that case how do we 
decide on the ‘grammatical subject’? i 
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On the basis of the issues discussed’so far we can suggest 
that obl. m. nominals in Indian languages ‘may be considered 
subject (without any further prefixed modifier like grammatical, 
logical, psychological...etc...) because 


l (1) ‘they serve as old information; (2) they are 
determinandum and indefinite without the following predicate; 
(3) they are being ‘talked about’ in the construction; (4) they 
precede the further development of the activities in a sentence 
to a large extent (if we disregard the change in word order 
for stylistic reason). and, (5) they do work as psychological 
subject primarily not ‘because they occupy the sentence initial 
position but because the nominal’in question finds its extension 
in the rest of the sentence. It seems we have solved the 
problem! Not yet. So long we do not judge or ‘evaluate the 
obl. marked nominals on the grounds suggested by various 
syntacticians we cannot safely identify these nominsls as subj 
ects. In other words, we must discuss the notion of ‘subject? 
at the syntactic level and then decide whether obl, marked 
nominals can be claimed to be ‘subjects’ at all. 


The Syntactic Criteria 


Prototypically subject is supposed to have a nominative 
case. The problem arises’ when we take upon ourselves the 
task of defining :what I termed earlier in the paper as ‘non 
performative’ constructions. These constructions involve experi- 
ential and non experiential nominals in some kind of passive 
state. We have to decide whether this experiencer or patient 
which most of the time takes non-nominative marking behav- 
es like subject with nominative marking or not. Out of the 
several tests suggested by various linguists such as by Perl- 
muttur and postal (1983), Charles N. Li (1976); Comrie and 
Keenan (1977), Givon (1976) to identify subject the most po- 
pular and widely tested is the one proposed by N. Chomsky 
in his Government and Binding theory. ‘Subject’ is treated as 
an entity involving syntactic prominence. It is the most pr- 
ominent element related to ‘superiority’ of various kinds- such 
as agreement controller, c-commander of the arguments, having 
structuraly prominent S.Structure position. ‘It is the most pro- 
minent element in the relationship of binding, PRO’ construal, 
and in constraining movement. This expanded notion of subject 
implies the ‘specified subject condition’ and the ‘tensed-S 
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condition’ which together seem to constrain the NP movement 
operations in languages.® 


Let us take the argument of ‘verb agreement’ first since 
this has been discussed widely in literature. Before we really 
plunge in to the discussion we must make note of the fact 
that there is nouniform pattern of verb agreement in Indian 
languages, Firstly, Indo Aryan languages are not fully Erga- 
tive. Hindi is ergative in perfective only. while Marathi shows 
ergativity in III p. singular form only, Konkani shows it in. all 
pronouns. Secondly, Maithili, Bhojpuri, Bengali and other 
Magadhan dialects are not. syntactically ergative at all. Thirdly, 
Dravidian languages are not ergative: Fourthly, the ergativity 
of Munda and Tibeto Burman languages is also. partial. In 
this environment of lack of total agreement with the subject 
nominal (which may be in a nominative case) one cannot afford 
to base the entire argumentation of the identity of subject 
on verb agreement, Nonetheless, as far as ergative languages 
(whether. partial or complete) are concerned, any postpositional 
marking on the subject position nominal (the first » nominal 
in a sentence in a regular word order paradigm) blocks the 
verb agreement. Consider: (Postpositional markings are double 
underlined). 


Hindi (90) _m& ne kopre dhoye 
mother Erg, clothes (m) work-past-m pl. 
. ‘Mother washed the clothes,’ 


(91) ma ko buxar a goya 
mother Dat/Acc fever (m) come-went(m- 6, 
‘Mother had faver’ 


(92) ma ¢ kopre silne logi 
mother clothes (m) stitch started f. sg. 
‘the mother started to stitch clothes’ 


The first and the last sentence are transitive where verb 
is coindexed with the second (last) nominal in the former and 
with the first nominal in the latter because verbs cannot agree 
with the case marked subject nominal. This is true of experiential 
constructions like (91) where verb does not agree with the 
first nominal but with the last or second nominal buxar ‘fever’. 
There is nO controversy over the subjectivity of ma in (90) 
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and (92) (inspite of the lack of verbal agreement with mi in 
{90)). The problem is only with the nominal ma in (91) which 
is followed by Dat/Acc case marking. If agreement is the only 
clue I find no reason why mA in (90) can be considered ‘subject’ 
but not in (91), Both the constructions do not allow cross refer- 
encing with subject nominals. In fact, in languages like Hindi 
in postpositional sentences* verb agrees with the last nominal 
in the sentence. If the verb is of conjunct type (Adj/Noun+ 
verb) then the verb agrees with the nominal constituent of 
the conjunct verb, For instance in sentence 15 from Punjabi 
(given earlier) the verb mil ‘to receive’ is coindexed with 
object noun roti ‘bread’ because the benefactive nominal is 
marked by dative case post positional marking. Similarly in 
Marathi sentence (also given earlier) verb ‘be’ agrees with 
masculine plural kapre ‘clothes’ because the first nominal of 
the sentence which is a benefactor is in oblique case. See also 
of Stative Experiential types (45-47) where verbs agree with 
the temporal nouns rather than oblique marked animate nouns. 
See also Process Experiential verbs (42, 438,44). In fact even 
compulsive / obligational constructions verb agrees with the 
direct object (72). In case of intransitive verbs of ‘locational’ 
type verb is in III person singular which is a neutral form. 


The experiential constructions which allow parallel sen- 
tences in direct and oblique marked nominals have different 
focussed nominals. We saw in the earlier section that verb 
always agreed with the focussed nominals whether it is the 

experience or the patient. 


Thus, to summarize, verb agreement is not a very reliable 
criterion to determine subjectivity because: (1) Not all Indian 
languages have verb coindexing features of subject, i.e. verb 
does not show agreement for gender, number and person, (2) Those 
languages which do allow such coindexing allow so only partially, 
i.e. in one of the tenses or in few of the pronominally marked 
sentences. (3) In postpositional sentences verbs agree with the 
object noun or with the last nominal. of the sentence.* This 
statement holds true for languages specified in (2) above. 
(4) The existence of explicator compound verb in a sentence 
disturbs the normal verb agreement pattern.® 


Other than verb agreement there could be other criteria 
to decide about the ‘subjectivity’ of obl. marked nominals of 
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experiential. and non experiential types such as Anaphoric control, 
Conjunction reduction, Position.in a sentence and Topicality. Let 
us first. consider Anaphoric control, 


Anaphoric Control 


We can consider three important devices of anaphoric 
control, They are: (a) Reflexive, (b) Conjunctive participle (CP) 
and, (c) Reduplicated adverbs - all refer to the subject of the 
sentence, Consider sentences (93) (Reflexive), (94) (CP), (95) 
(Reduplicated adverbs) in which the anaphoric strategies are 
double lined. 


Hindi (93) mujhe apna bacca yad aya 
I-DAT self child memory came 
‘I remembered my own child® 


(93a) vo bar bar apne des ko 
_She+NOM again again self country Acc. 
yad kar rahi thi 
. remember do prog past. 
‘She was missing her country again and 
again’ 


(94) use khana banta dekh ker zoré se 
he+DAT food cook see cp much 
bhukh lagne logi | 
hunger began 


‘Seeing the food being cooked, he started 
feeling hungry’ 


(94a) vo khana bonta dekh ker vahi 
she+NOM food prepare see CP there 
bEth goi 
sit go past 
‘Seeing the food being prepared she sat 
right there’ 


(95) mujhe yu bEthe bethe 
I+DAT like this sitting sitting 
sotm a rahi (f) hE 
Shyness come prog. 
‘f am feeling embarrassed sitting like this’ 
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(95a) wo yu bEthe bEthe 
he+NOM like this sitting sitting 
Sarma roha tha 
shy prog. past mas, 
‘He was feeling embarsassed sitting like 
this’ 


The counterpart. (a) sentences make'use of direct forms 
and thus verbs agree, with experincer nouns in gender and 
number. Anaphoric control strategies like apna, -ker and redup- 
licated adverb in these constructions cross| refer to the expe- 
riencer nouns, There is no dispute regarding the identification 
of subject in such constructions. In (93), (94) and (95), howe- 
ver, which are non- (a) counterpart sentences, the use of 
dative blocks the verb agreement. In spite of such blocking, 
reflexive, conjunctive, participle and reduplicated adverbs 
used in these sentences co-refer to the dative experiencer 
nominals respectively. on the basis of such anaphoric control, 
the oblique marked nominals (both experiental and non expe- 
riential types) should be considered subjects. | 


Conjunction Reduction 


It is considered that in a conjoined structure, (nominative 
type) repeated subject-NP can be deleted in the.second clause 
as it has its antecedent in the first clause which controls 
the verb agreement. For instance, in simple nominative cons- 
truction from Hindi, 


(96) ram ne ti vi dekha aur or > so. gaya 
Ram Erg. T.V. (m) and sleep went (m) 
Ram watched the TV and (then) slept. 


the verb so-gay ‘slept’? is coindexed with the deleted equi NP 
ram which in turn has the antecedent in the first clause and 
is the subject of the sentence. The Dat NPs of experiential 
type behave the same way. Consider, 
Hindi 
(97) mujh-e nind ai aur ¢ so gaya 
I (m) Dat sleep came(f) and sleep went (m) 
‘I felt sleepy and went off to sleep’. 


(98) hari ko dhol ki avaz sunai detehi ¢ gav-ki 


Hari-DAT drum Gen sound hear give-emp. 
¢ village-Gen 
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yad a goi | 
memory (f) come-go-past (f) 


‘As soon as Hari heard the sound of the drum (he) 
was reminded of the village’. 


In (97) experiencer NP ‘I’ is in the dative case which 
corefers to the deleted equi NP non obl. marked ‘I’ of the 
conjoined clause. The second ‘I’ (not overtly present), though 
distinctly marked (or not marked in this case) in the uaderlying 
structure need not be repeated again hence deleted but is 
coindexed in the finite verb (m. sg.), 


As expected finite verb of the first clause agrees with 
the object nominal nind ‘sleep’ (f) rather than with the subject 
nominal ‘I’ because the post position with the nominal blocks 
the agreement rule to operate. ) 


In the next sentence (98) ‘Hari’ is in dative and sois 
the equi NP which is deleted later. As suggested earlier since 
postpositions block agreement, the finite verb no longer agrees 
with the experiencer NP ‘Hari’ but with the last nominal of 
the sentence ‘yad’ (f) ‘memory’. Agreement with the deleted 
NP in (97) and nonagreement with the first or second deleted 
nominal in (98) both prove that dative subjects or experiential 
nominals have subject properties. 


Position in a sentence 


The fourth criterion to identity subject nominal is by 
its position in a sentence. The agentive subjects normally as- 
sume the sentence initial position. Dative subjects or oblique 
marked nominals also assume the same position as is clear 
from all the 98 sentences from different languages. Any cha- 
nge in the position is brought only for pragmatic reas- 
ons specially for emphasizing. This brings in the question of 
‘topicality:’ 


Are ‘Topic’ the ‘subjects’? 


There is a tendency to select agentive nominals as 
topics as well as the subject of the sentence. Topic is the 
thing one ‘talks about’ and the extension on the topic is the 
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information which is in focus, Languages with coindexed verb 
show agreement with the focussed nominals in transitive per- 
fective constructions. According to Comrie (1961) there is 
natural correlation between agent and topic; and if subject 
4s prototypically agentive. then the agent and topic 
should coincide. In oblique marked © subjects constructions 
the focus is on the second nominal which might be an object 
or object nominal contituent of the conjunct verb (eg. buzar (N) 
hona (V) ‘fever is’), while topic is the first nominal which 
takes the oblique case. Thus in ma ‘mother’ in (90) as well as in 
(91) (which is an experiential construction) is the topic and 
hence the subject. The argument of ‘topicality’ is. independent 
of the argument of verb agreement, In languages where: verb 
is not coindexed with nominal features the first nominal is 
still the ‘subject’ and ‘topic’, and the second element is the 
‘object’ and ‘focus’. Linguists like Verma (1988). feel that 
‘topic seems to be a more basic concept than subject, designed 
to identity, definitize, or ‘mark’ the NP that a sentence or 
proposition is about.’’ Li and Thompson (1976) point out that 
jf is probably the topic rather than the subject that controls 
the deletion of coreferentel constituents. This is clear in 
topic prominent languages like Hindi and other Indian languages. 


Considering the last three arguments it seems one can 
draw the following deductions: 


Topic ara NP initial position ——> subject 
(Controller in Vi and non perfective) 


Focus ——> NP non-initial position ——> object 
(controller of the finite verb in the 
perfective) : 


Similarity with Passive Constructions 


As in. passive constructions the patient nominal has 
subject as well as topic properties and occupies the sentence 
initial position, so does the non-agentive nominal with oblique 
marking in the case of experiential constructions and non ex- 
periential constructions in non performative types. We obser- 
ved that a typical oblique marked nominal occupies the sen- 
tence initial position, gets prominence, and isthe ‘topic’ of 
the constructions. 
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Another similarity \with ‘passive’ constructions ‘is‘that 
verb in non performative types is coindexed’with that patient 
noun which is'free from any adpositional markings: Hence, 
just as a verb in English passive sentence, agrees ‘with the 
first nominal (which is free from ‘by’ pp (English) — similarly 
verbs ‘in -constructions under consideration agree with the last 
nominal (which is free from any pp markings), It appears, 
then, non performative types of constructions are'true passives. 


Locational Hypothesis 


Lately, some attempts have been made ‘to ‘consider ex- 
periential «and» other constructions of non ‘performative types 
from different ‘points of views’, One such idea is to’consider 
all oblique ‘marked nominals in ‘experiental ‘and. benefactive 
constructions as locational ‘nominals (Pandharipande: 1988) 
implying: : 


(1) Dative do not ‘have ‘subject properties; 
(2) Datives are really ‘locational’. 


Experiencer NPs have been categorized as 'locational rather 
than subbject NPs by Pandharipande specially on the basis of 
three arguments: 


(i) the experience NP lacks the coding, behavioural and 
semantic properties of the ‘subject in Marathi; 


(ii) the oblique marking on experiencer NP is -la, and 


(iii) the suffix -la alternates with the: locational suffix-t and 
the postpositions zaval, pasti ‘near’. 


Let us see how far is it justified to reject the ‘thesis 
of (‘subjecthood’ of experiencer NPs on the basis of these 
three arguments ‘given ‘above. One of the ‘coding properties 
of experiencer NP, according to ‘Her, does not allow 
verb agreement nor does it allow*ergative or ‘nominative 
on  experiencer NPS. This fact alone, ‘according to 
Pendharipande, proves ‘that ‘experiencer NPs “do ‘not -have 
subject properties. We have already seenin earlier ‘sections 
that the semantic nature of ‘the experiental ‘constructions ‘is 
true passive that does not allow nominative: marking. 


‘We also saw that verb’agreement is the phénomenon 
that is related to ‘focus’ and in the constructions under co- 
nsideration it is the experience and not the expertencer which 
is in focus. 


‘Her criticism about experiencer subject 'NPs not being 
like subject semantically is “cotérminus ‘to the feature of ‘ag - 
‘ency’, [tis evident by now that the ‘experiential construction 
by definition are non-agentive in nature dnd hence looking 
for ‘agenthood’ in such sentences is fallacious and irrelevant. 
In fact, these are trie ‘passive, non performative constructi.- 
Ons, 


The second argument stems from the confusion of the 
homophonous nature of dative and locational -la in Marathi. 
Since locational NPs are non subject, she considers, the dat- 
ive NP also a non subject. What one should remember is that 
locational constructions (such as ‘she has lots of clothes’) 
are transitive in nature, always allow two NPs where one 
(generally the locational one) assumes the subjecthood, while 
experiential constructions may allow only one NP. The second 
NP if there is any in the experiential construction is part of 
the conjunct verb and this should not be considered an ind- 
ependent NP as the entire verb combination is one lexeme. 
‘The kind of constructions specially the true ‘experiential co- 
nstructions’ that we are discussing are like intransitive cons- 
‘tructions ‘which have no object nominals. Comparing these 
with transitive sentences with object nouns to prove that the 
‘subject nomindls of experiencer construction is not subject 
is fallacious. Secondly, her definition of experiencer is rather 
vague as she takes into account non experiential constructions 
that we have seen in section I. 


As far as her third argument.is concerned, her examples 
such as ‘he has courage’ or ‘he has lots of clothes’ which she 
cites as proof are not of experiential type but of Attributive 
and Possessive types. Inspite of these being non _ experiential 
the fact that -la can alternate with typical suffixes of locati- 
onal types in Marathi is neither surprising nor proves her point 
that the experiencer NPs do not have subject properties, As 
we have seen in the earlier sections of the paper that it is 
natural to expect that different languages would mark these 
nominals differently. The linguistic encoding is a surface 
phenomenon the question of subject is not, 
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The identity of Datives (or obl.m. neminals as we pr- 
posed to call them) as ‘subject’ can be well established aow 
specially on the basis of the arguments given in sections 
considered earlier. Most importantly, as far as the issue of 
their being ‘locationals is concerned there seems to be some 
confusion in the argument, ‘Locational’ like ‘experiential’ is 3 
semantic case. The marking on each case can be either acc- 
usative, nominative or any other oblique farm. The prodability 
of locational, experiential, or dative to assume ‘sudjecthood’ 
is the same, The bone of centention is not whether the no- 
minals of non performative are experiential or ageat or any 
other case but whether they are subject or not. Saying that 
all Datives are Locational is basically shifting frame to another 


or changing from one set of arguments to another set of 
arguments, 


If a language allows an oblique form which is home- 
phonous to several case markings (i.e postpositions) such as 
she has cited for Marathi la: (which can work for ‘possession’, ; 
‘location’, ‘dative’, ‘accusative’ etc) then calling le: by one 
unique case marking is not justified, In many languages ergative 
and instrumental are homophonous (Comrie 1981). ‘Cases’ 
are semantic relations holding between the nominal and verbal 
elements of a sentence. Their linguistic encoding is another 
matter, Her argument that sincethe homophonous * suffix- 
la: in Marathi which marks the experiencer NPs typically 
marks the non~subject (mostly locational Ns) NPs! elsewhere in 
the language and hence should not be considered subject, is 
not well founded, 


We already Know that there is one or the other kind of 
oblique marking (mostly dative and accusative) which follows 
the subject nominal of the experiential constructions. Most 
of the confusion might be avoided if we understand the nature 
of the V in these constructions, The verbs in such constra- 
ctions are mainly of conjunct verb type which should be seen 
as one whole lexical unit semantically aad syntactically as from 
the semantic point of view they are states and processes rather 
than object and verb combinations, 
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If we take the basic experiential construction as constitued of: 


ao" | het t vp 
; , 
N (Adj,) Complex | Verb 
Exp. N, obl, m. ) N+Adj/Nom Vv, (V,) 


the ‘constructions will not be misunderstood. The NP in the 


beginning of the sentence will assime the ‘subjecthood’ and 
the second nominal governs the verb agreement because the 


first nominal is no longer available (because of obiique marking) 
for agreement control, Temporal situational constructions 
and Sensory and Mental experiential constructions which have 
the verbs (such a6 ‘like’ ‘love’, ‘hate’ etc) which take object 
nouns do not disturb the analysis, Let us consider a Hindi 
example to clarify our situation: 


(Sensory and Mental Experiences) | 
- Hindi | (99). mujh-e sila _acchi lagti hai 
: Il-Dat. Shila good (f) strike (f) aux. 


ix “the Nie noun Shila governs the adjective component 
of the conjunct verb in agreement (acchi fem sg.) and is 
receded by ‘I’ which is marked for dative case. The object 
of like’ (scha lagna) is Shila and the subject of the verb 
‘ike’ (sacha lagna) is “V’, The oblique marking on ‘I’ in Hindi 
in this particular case and similar coding x in Indian language 
should not deter us from identifying it as ‘subject’. In fact, 
wherever the conjunct verb “is of Adj+V type there will obli- 
gatorily be a preceding object noun with which the adjective 
and verb will agree in number and gender. 


The V,(V,) configurtion. stands. for the possibility of a 
leombination of con junct and explicator compound verbs, such 
as in: 

Hindi (100) dokha kha yaya 

I cheat (m) eat went (m) 
I was cheated (verb agrees with ‘I’) 


(101) U-se 40z0 mil ya 
he-Dat punishment(f) receipt went 
‘He was punished’ (Verb agrees with 
‘punishment’) 
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The shorter line’ is of conjunct verb combination and 
the longer line is of conjunct verb+compound verb combination 
(here mil--is the V* and goal is the V*). main in (100) and 
Us-e in (101) are both experiential nominals as well as ‘subjects’ 
of the experience. 


The agreement is controlled by the subject noun main 
in (100) and by Object noun: saza in (101) whichis a constituent 
of an unitary lexical verb. The verbis a complex phenomenon 
in Indian languages (See Abbi forthcoming 1990). 


Point of View ; 


There have been arguments that the difference between 
the two types of parallel constructions such asin 33 and 33a 
where in one experiencer NP is encoded with oblique marking 
and in the other it is not, is that inthe latter the situation 
is described from the point of view of an observer or the 
speaker while in the former, the speaker is reporting a situ- 
ation which may not be perceivable to an outsider (Joshi 1988). 
The two of them are distinguished by the ‘point of view’ 
factor on external-internal perspective factors, This argument 
is too simple to be accepted. Let us consider sentences 34 
and 35 again. In both the constructions ‘I’ is ina state of 
biological / physical ailing state. Both the sentences are of 
internal perspective, Where should we draw the line and how? 
Similarly one can take almost all the parallel cases of obl. 
m. subj and non obl. m. subjects analysed in sections I and 
II for discussion but we can not prove beyond doubt what 
is external and what is internal perspective factor. In fact, 
all experiential constructions and to some extent all benefac- 
tive and attributive constructions have internal perspective 
factors as far'the experiencer nominal or benefactor nominal 
in the state of attribution is concerned, Even if the causing 
factor of the experience is outside the domain of the experi- 
ence, the experiencer perceives the ‘effect’ of the factor 
and thus is an ‘‘affected’’ party or is an ‘internalized experi- 
encer’’. As we have seen, the difference between 33 and 33a or 
34 and 35 is not of ‘volition’ nor isit of ‘point of view’ 
but is of FOCUS. The basic difference between the two 
parallel constructions emerges due to non focussed element 
encoding the oblique marking. 
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‘-To summarize, one would propose that: 


(1) Syntactically, experiential and non experiential constr- 
uctions typically take some kind of oblique marked, sentence 
initial nominal. This nominal can be assigned the role of ‘subj ect? 
because it has ‘sebject’ like properties of (a) blocking of verb 
agreement in postpositional sentences; (b) anaphoric control 
and (c) conjunction reduction. The constructions under 
consideration are like passive constructions. This is the reason why 
further passivization of these constructions is not possible. 


(2) Semantically, the constructions are ‘ ‘involuntary’ 
nature and the affected party is an ‘experiencer’ or duottbfac- 
tor’ or ‘recipient? or just exist ‘in a state’. In other 
words, the constructions ate Non - Agentive in nature, and 
indicate a kind of passivity on the part of the non 
agent nominal, This passivity is encoded linguistically in most 
of the languages by dative or any other oblique marking and 
in the rest by the absence of marking. This proves that lin- 
guistic encoding is not the clue to decide upon the ‘passive’ 
nature of these constructions. It is the semantic constructs 
of the verb which decide the ‘non agentiveness’ Or ‘passivity’ 
of the nominal under question, We have discussed such verbs 
in great detail. 


(3) Identification of ‘subject’ in such constructions is 
dependent upon what is the ‘topic’ and what is the ‘focus’ 
in a construction. Topic generally assumes the ‘subject’ posi- 
tion and ‘focus’ controls the agreement in averb, Examples 
where subject nominals are unmarked for any case (either 
because the language does not allow any marking or because 
the language allows parallel. constructions with and 
without oblique marked subjects) topic and focus coincide 
into the subject nominal and verb agrees with the ‘subject nominal 
not because of its topicality but because of its being the -focus’. 


Considering argument given in (1), (2) and (3) above, 
I would propose that these constructions should be called 
Non - Agentive Subject Constructions.’ 


Passivity in Indian languages, thus, is not restricted to 
syntatic passives. It can be manifested in such constructions 
that we have just analysed, where there is. no agent. What 
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exists in place of agent is an ‘‘affected’’ nominal, which ty- 
pically occupies the sentence initial position and may or may 
not: be coindexed in the verb. The choice of it being coin- 
dexed in the verb or itself being coded by some kind of 
oblique marking lies in the fact what is the topic and what 
is the focus in the sentence, 


Notes - 


Some of the examples. are cited from the various 
handouts distributed at the 17th South Asia Conference 
held at Madison, Wisconsin in Nov, 1988. The Parenthesis 
against each sentence refers to the author’s abbreviated 
names. These are: , 


DM David Magier 
KP Krishna Pradhan | | 
KPM K.P. and Tara Mohanan 


MKM Mithilesh K, Mishra — 


MKV Mainindra K. Verma 


RB Rakesh Bhatt ; 
RP Rajeshwari Pandharipande 
SLC Shobha L. Chelliah 

SNS S. N. Sridhar 

U Ulrich 


Nahali examples are from Kuiper ’s Nahali : : A Comparative, 
Study, and Kharia sentences are from Veena Malhotra’s 
Ph.D dissertation ‘The Structure of Kharia’. 


M.K. Verma ‘Topic and Subject’ (Forthcoming) 
Encyclopaedia of Linguistic Terminology. 


Sentences with any postpositional marking on very first 
nominal of a sentence of regular SOV type. 


Exception is Nepali (M.K. Verma 1976) where subject 
does not lose its control over verb even in perfective. How- 


ever, it loses its control over Boat aa and obligational 
constructions. 


See ‘Abbi: (forthcoming) ‘Agreement in Hindi’: 
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6. 


The author opines that the nature of a homophonous lin- 
guistic unit has generated more problems and _ confusion 
than help as linguists are tempted to club together two 
or three distinct and discrete semantic units into one cl- 
ass on the basis of identical linguistic encoding. This is” 
the problem when a linguist tries to make a journey from 
surface to deep rather than from deep. to surface. 


 *Though idea of the current research paper was conc- 


eived earlier, the actual writing took place in Shimla 


wherel was invited to be a Fellow at the Indian Institute of 


Advanced study during summer 1990. I am indeed very © 
thankful to the institute for its cooperation and support. 
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RUSSELL, WITTGENSTEIN AND INDIAN LOGIC 


A. Kantamani 
University of Calicut 


- 


1. Logic, Language, Linguistics: 


Around the turn of this century, philosophers started 
paying an increasing amount of attention to language. *It was 
at this time, philosophy is said to have taken a ‘“‘linguistic 
turn’, thus ushuring in a revolution of the whole field.’ 
Today, the term ‘‘linguistic philosophy” is almost used as a 
synonym for “analytical philosophy’’ (pre-1950s) as well as 
for “philosophy of language’’ (post-1950s),* Since then the 
burden of philosophy was toshow that there is not only an 
interface between logic and language, but also a multiface 
between logic, language and linguistics. One of the important 
ways in which this is sought tobe doneis by bringing sema- 
ntics to the centrestage, Philosophers began to claim that 
there is distinct philosophical way of doing semantics, Within 
this development, the traditions of ‘‘formal semantics” were 
inaugurated. Among philosophers, Tarski is regarded as the 
father of philosophical semantics. Philosophical semantics, 
according to the above tradition, has aclear edge ever lingui- 
stic semantics. Its two main advantages are, it makes the 
distinction between syntax and semantics sharp by taking 
semantics as the relation between language and extralinguistic 
reality and then, by taking the system of logical analysis in 
the direction of a system of artificial intelligence, it finds a 
parallel between semantic categories and the categories of the 


Endowment Lectures at the 18th Dravidian Linguistic Conference, 
Kanyakumari, 1990. 
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mind (that is, of the intentional phenomena), However, Tarski’s. 
work was mainly confined to an analysis of formal language, 
that is the language of the predicate calculus. But later it 
was advanced over the domain of natural language so as to 
study the logical structure of natural language (cf. Davidson).* 
In spite-of this, linguistic. semanticists refuse to give credit 
to this and they come forward with ‘their own alternative 
semantic theories. An important development in this connection 
is the theory of semantic representation (TSR). A theory of 
semantic representation is a linguistic theory so far as it 
represents a sort of Chomskyan Model of grammar; itis also 
a logical theory so long as it incorporates atheory of logical 
form. It represents the most important way of doing lingui- 
stics in the philosophical way (Katz).° 


In recent years, it has become a common feature among 
Indian scholars to claim that the above logic/grammar/semantics 
multiface is also found in Indian traditions too, however 
antiquated they might be. So Indian logic also ‘‘chases truth 
up the tree of grammar’’,® but it could not as much succeed 
as the west with their sophisticated array of formalistic research 
tools. Recently the claim has been put forward saying that 
we also have similar philosophical questions in the logical 
traditions of Navya-nyaya, and hence it is not fortuitous to 
hold that there are ‘defencible’ Indian versions of semantics, 
at times more sophisticated than the ones which are currently 
operating in the west.7 Such claims are articulated within 
the burgeoning perspective of comparative analytical philosophy.® 
The merits of such a comparative perspective deserves a close 
study. Such a perspective represents a confluence of the logical 
traditions of Navya-nyaya, Sanskrit philosophy of language and — 
Sanskrit linguistic semantics, This is certainly comparable to 
the multiface in the west, which is so poignantly ordered 
in that it brings out the faces between syntax/semantics of a 
formalised (‘“‘arithmetized model of’) language, and its natural 
counterpart (e.g. Chomsky-Katz transformational model of 
‘translational semantics’’) and philosophy of language as well.® 
Today, an increasing number of students clamour to know 
what the “system of logical analysis’’ associated with Frege; 
Russell (the pre-analytical/classical) and Wittgenstein (the analy- 
tical), as well as the analysis of non-formal ‘‘speech-act’’ 
theories (meaning-as-use doctrines), associated with Austin, 
Searle, and Grice (the post-analytical/philosophy of language) 
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are going to offer to us.+° In what follows,: I shall. briefly 
review the western traditions, before returning to. discuss at 


least three major responses from the Indian side as they are 
evidenced in recent years. 


The early interest was stimulated by a conception of 
language, according to which the structures of human thinking 
(or what has come to be identified as the “laws of thought’’) 
as isomorphic to the structures of the language. (of algebra). , 
This Boolean algebraisation of logic was. evident in the middle 
of the previous century. I. shall call it as the ‘*telementational 
isomorphism’’,+1 The subsequent interests.were based on a certain 
realisation of the strong bond between philosophy of arithmetic 
(of numbers) and philosophy of language. One may distinguish 
here two proto-traditions: the Fregean and the Russellian. 
The tradition associated with Frege is understood to place phi- 
losophy of language at the. centre and. other special sciences 
like mathematics on the periphery (even metaphysics and epi- 
stemology are said to occupy only this region). Today the 
preferred interpretation of the above tradition tells us that 
this gives us the “’systematic”’ traditions in philosophy of la- 
nguage.??2 They are systematic because they interact with the 
formal semantic tradition on the one hand and speech act tr- 
aditions on the other. If this interpretation is really prefera- 
ble, then it entails the view that Frege was the ‘‘father of 
analytic philosophy”, On the otherhand, the traditions associa- 
ted with Russell, bears similarities to the above, but yet be- 
cause of its inheritance of empirical traditions, it takes logic 
(‘‘a system of logical analysis’) asa base for ontology (the 
search for psycho-physical entities of the world). Its basic 
orienation. is ‘bi-planar’4* in that it attempts to bring about 
a relation between language and reality. We owe to both of 
the above traditions a sufficiently, rich axiomatisation (forma- 
tion rules, axioms, and together transformational rules, give 
theorems) or logic, starting with the most primitives. Logic 
is considered here as_ the construction .of a _ formal 
syntax of language which enables us to analyse the 
sentential structures (wellformed formulas) in terms of infer- 
ential relations holding between them. The primitives are called 
the “logical particles’ and hence this vicws can be called the 
‘logical particle view”.. These logical particles are the sync- 
ategorematic words (grammatical terms which are devoid of 
meaning) like ‘not’ ‘or’ ‘and’ ‘if..then’ ‘if and only if? etc.+* Both 
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of the above traditions maintain a “hierarchical conception of 
jogic’** according to which the entire class of fogicaltruths 
(true sentences in logic) are divided into two sets; one, the 
privileged, primitive class, called axioms, and the less primi- © 
tive, which are said to follow from them, called theorems. 


Both of the above “turning points’ in logic have had 
a revolutionary response in Wittgenstein with his non-axiom- 
atic, non-particle view of logic,1® which disposed off the 
hierarchy of axioms and theorems, Wittgenstein’s own altern- 
ative model of language starts with the assumption about the 
‘‘bipolarity” (every proposition has two poles) of propositions. | 
Wittgenstein incorporates this into his metaphysical theory 
about symbolism, a view which is much broader than a theory 
of language. According to this view, language is to be defi- 
ned as a system of sentences all of which is derivable from 
a general form of the proposition. Taking this to be the most 
primitive part of any theory of symbolism (‘‘the only logical 
constant”), Wittgenstein develops what can be called a “‘[ogi- 
cal generativism’. The idea of truth-function of every sen- 
tence sets limits to thought, according to him. The rules 
of logic are the rules ‘of symbolism (Theory of Inference 
gets abolished). Wittgenstein calls this’ as the “critique of 
language’”” which determines the theoretical limits of language. 
On the doctrinal side, he proposed to bring out the ‘‘struct- 
ural isomorphism’’ between the language and reality, by un- 
covering the underlying deep or logical structure of langu- 
age. Russell and Wittgenstein shared a common platform for 
a metaphysical view of the world called “logical atomism” 
which was based upon an analysis of language? According 
to Wittgenstein, philosophy is logical syntax, and its logical 
semantics appears in the guise of verificationism*® that. is 
rooted in Wittgenstein’s assumption about the idea of truth- 
function. This central idea holds that “Every proposition is 
the truth - function of elementary propositions’t® Wittgen- 
stein broke away from this calculus conception of language 
(around 1925) in favour of another important conception of 
language called “‘satzsystem -verificationism’’ according to 
which each proposition is verified within a system 
of propositions which provides its grammer.?° With this the 
monism (there is one unique underlying grammar of language) 
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is replaced by a pluralism (there are as many as there are 
“‘language-games’’) and each is autonomous in itself. Here 
grammar is used as an euphemism for semantics, The whole 
programme is said to be moving inthe direction of meaning- 
as-use doctrine, according to which the meaning of the term 
lies in its use.*™ 


2. The Systematic Indian Response: 


We shall distinguish the systematic Indian response’ at 
the following three levels: 


(A) The Early Response:- Even though there is no explicit 
evidence to show that Indian’ philosophers were interested in 
the construction of an artificial (formal) language, there is 
ample evidence to show that Sanskrit itself is a language with 
certain specific formal properties. To a great extent this can 
be demonstrated in the case of Panini’s Astadhyayi. With Panini, 
we have the beginning of the Indian descriptive traditions in 
linguistics. So against the early reluctance to compare Indian logic 
with the symbolic logic of the west, and the consequent reading 
of Sanskrit traditions as not amenable to the western traditions 
of symbolic logic (Daniel Ingalls), the view that Sanskrit itself 
offers a particular philosophical standpoint in language has been 
steadily gaining ground, Even after, the initial historico-exegetical 
studies on Indian logical traditions by Frauwallner,, Daniel 
Ingalls (1951), Karl Potter (1957), Mohanty (1966), and Geokoop 
(1967) still it was not clear what exactly the way in which 
one can precisely formulate the logical structure of Sanskrit.” 
One’ may call Staal’s survey article as locus clussicus in this 
connection because it represents the first attempt to present 
a review of researches on the formal properties of Sanskrit. 
The term Sanskrit philosophy of language was preferable to 
the Indian philosophy of language because it bore no simple 
analogy to any western philosophies of language.** 


Staal declares that the term “Sanskrit philosophy of 
language’? could be understood both in the narrow as well as 
a wider sense. In the narrow sense, it stands for the account 
of syntax/semantics of ancient Indian grammarians; and in a 
wider sense, it: refers to the’ philosophical approaches to 
semantics found among’ Indian philosophers. In other 
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words, the former pertains to the grund, or the methodological 
underpinning of much of the Indian philosophizing: (the relation 
between the way’the language is structured and the way philosophy 
was practiced in India is widely recognised today; the way the 
ontological’ categories and linguistic categories have fused with 
One another is often interpreted to bea special case of the 
former), whereas the latter is concerned with the doctrinal 
(e.g. the ontological) aspects of their theorisations. In all these, 
the tenor of Staal’s work shows that a certain sensitivity is 
required to understand the nuances. of Sanskrit language as 
well as the peculiarity of the ways in which Indians theorised . 
about the world; besides he brings in a host of rich formal tools 
to. systematically explore the Indian concept of meta-language, 
(paribhasa)**, non-contradiction, contraposition, definition and 
classification etc. In fact, Staal’s work paves a way for corr- 
ectly formalising the structure of the Indian vakya.25 In a 
way, gtaal was more interested in the language without either © 
caring either for an Indian account of Perception or an Indian 
theory of inference, though his work, correctly understood, 
will not have excluded other aspects of Indian theorising, 
Throughout his work, he recognises the centrality of the theory 
of Karaka inflections in Sanskrit grammar.?° The way in which | 
this is formalised stands unique among his contributions, and 


it clearly opens up anew vistas in understanding the structure 
of Sanskrit language. 


; There are atleast three reasons why the ~theory of: 
Karaka relations should be regarded as the most important 
aspect of Sanskrit. philosophy of language.** Firstly, it illumi- 
nates the controversies between. the. two rival groups of theo. 
rists of Mimamsa theorists of language, namely the Bhatta 
and the Prabhakara_ school concerning the semantic relation 
between words and sentences. While Prabhakara’s theory is 
cited for its. advocacy of sentence as the basic semantic unit. 
of language (anvitabhidana), Bhatta’s theory is associated with 
regarding words as the primal unit of meaning (abhihitanvaya), 
J. Brough (1953)?® calls this as the “central problem’’ of. Indian 
philosophy of language, which foreshadows much of the later 
developments (416) and accordingly translates the first theory 
as “the. expressed meaning (of words)’’ and the second theory 
as “a series. of expressed word-meanings”’ (416), Following 
Sen (1988), I prefer to translate the second term as ‘‘design- 
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ation prior-to;connection”, (Sen. calls it, as..‘‘designation before. 
connection’’. ‘*designation by, words. first, and designata are 
connected .to.. form; a.unity’’) and the first term as ‘‘design- 
ation’’) posterior-to.. connection’? (Sen. calls.it as .‘‘connected 
designation’). However I_tend .to think that. Brough’s. transla 
tion.is more,appropriate...Similar distinctions, . occur. again 
within . Bhartrhari’s.... Vakyapadiya,.. which is... supposed... to 
have given, a ‘‘meatalistic’’. interpretation. of the theory of 
Karaka, relations, (Staal,, 1969). Again, the theory of karaka 
relations. is. probably the only. theory. which. brings. . out. the 
language-ontology... correlation; within .Nyaya-Vaigesika analysis 
of. the. logical structure of..sensences...Staal , gces . so; far.as 
to.claim that there is arelationship between . padartha, undert- 
stood as.a system of ontological catological.. categories, and 
the structure.,of language as exemplified. in,.theory or karakd 
relations (Staal 1967: 44-45; a fuller treatment in 1969; see 
also Staal 1969;524). On the onehand, Staal appears to be 
exclusively coacerned with the structure of.language,.even while 
trying. to relate it to ontological categories..I,,think caution 
is necessary, not to misinterpret this.as a confusion; they can 
very well mutually, illuminate each .other. Scholars like; Matilal 
seems to generally accept the consequence of the above hy- 
_pothesis, while, at.the sametime they,,make no, explicit efforts 
to continue..this. tradition. Evenwhile taking efforts to attach 
the account of ontological categories to a loosely worked out 
theory of language, they leave open the question how exactly 
they, are, to. be, systematically related. (e.g. the categories of 
padartha and. the, categories of language). While Staal’s appr- 
oach | is a systematic account of language munus_a concrete ph- 
ilosophical outlook, Matilal’s represents a systematic outlook 
minus. a systematic outlook minus a systematically worked out 
theory of. language. The way, they compliment each other, I 
think, remains an unexplored area, *Later I shall. discuss the 
centrality of, karaka theory of transformation relation to cur- 
rent research. 


(B) The Comparative Response: Logic: - In sharp contrast to 
the aversion to the standardised logic of the west, which 
marks the earlier response, the second response recognised 
‘comparative logic’??” as the most important research tool and 
‘considered it as the best method of bringing out the richness 
of the Indian theorisation. In recent years, Matilal®° has been 
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the foremost exponent of ‘the second response, Matilal’s ap- 
proach is refreshing because it helps to crystallise some of 
the comparisons which were made earlier. Following Ingalls, 
he made the problem of ‘negation as céntral to Navya-nyaya 
traditions. Negation is generally considered an operation in 
western logic on propositions (This is only true of Wittgen- 
Stein: for others every proposition either true or false). Buy 
Nyaya considered negation as an operation on properties. Then 
the ‘question arises as to what ‘it is called the negation ‘of 
the property in a ‘sentential context. Nyaya‘s answer is that 
since a property is always defined in terms of a particular 
locus in which it is ‘present, it has a “presence range” ina 
set as well as ‘‘absence range” even in a particular object. 
Considering its presence or absence as empty and non-empty, 
one can use Boolean operation on the following aspects ‘given 
as; bss 


(C1) If the presence range is empty, then it is unlocatable 
(C2) If the presence range is non-empty, then it is*locatable 
(C3) If the absence range is empty, it is exemplified” ' 

(C4) If the absence range is non-empty it ‘is’ un-exemplified 


‘Soi order to locate an object, both ‘the presence ‘range 


‘must be non-empty as well as ‘the absence ‘range ‘must ‘be 
empty. . | 


From this one may pass on to assert there is a prop- 
erty that is exemplified in every object; that ‘is am 8 te ig 
lanvayain. Contrapositively, there is a property that ~ not 
exemplified in any object; that is called aprasiddha. Now taking 
the latter oa which we cannot apply the operation of negation, 
we are led to the conclusion there are “‘unnegitables’’. ‘An 
unnegatable property is one upon which negation is inappli- 
cable because negation cannot generate any real or locatable 
properties. Now the question is: if there were unnegatables, 
then how to exercise the option for negation; hence the 
problem. In other words, the question iss how the negation 
itself is understood as expressible in our language. The ans- 
wer to the obove question is that it cannot even be _expres- 
__ sed. They can neither be expsessed, nor nameable, and hence 
it. follows all .those entites that which are nameable are. ex- 


pressible, and hence knowable. The Naiyayikas do not 
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realise that that leaves the problem of fictitious enties:in the 


Now one of the much pronounced claims of comparative 
logicians i that they can be paraphrased out by making use 
of Russellian technique suggested in his celebrated theory of 
definite descriptions, There is an ‘‘apparent similarity” between 
motivation and, aim of Russel and Naiy4yikas, Russell’s makes 
it “evident that in affirming or denying. any particular predicate 
including existence of these fictitious entites we need no longer 
presuppose to maintain the meaningfulness of our statements, 
any such queer entities” (p61), It is arqued that a further 
claim can also be made with regard to extension of the same 
idea by Quine, Matilal claims that following the above principle 
of analysis (a8 practiced by Russell as well as Quine), “state 
ments about the non-existence of the so-called self-contradictory 
term (e.g, the barren woman’s son) can also be translated 
(or ‘paraphrased out’) into logical language containing only 
wariables, so at to eliminate the alleged contradiction” (85). 
Matilal further avers that ‘this method bears a striking 
similarity with the Naiydyikas’ interpretation of the nagation 
wf the so-called self-contradictory terms” (ibid.;) with this 
‘development, the foremost,iptoblematic in the ~‘Navyanyaya 
‘traditions, namely the problem of inon-being -or negation, is 
Leonsidered to be of comparable interest to the problem of 
onegative existentials of the . modern logicians (This problem 
‘is nicknamed as the problem of Plato’s Beard).*+. The 
'problem is presented as follows:-both the statements ‘God exists’ 
vas well as *God does not exist’ assume the entitative existence 
of God; therefore, it follows, that the existence of god cannot 
«be denied. If we use 4 Russellian language, to say that *God 
«is’ looks pleoaastic or cedundant, but tosay that ‘God iis not’ 
is a patent contradiction, To put it in the language of the 
Naiyayikas, in all negations, the negatum (pratiyogin) cannot 
‘bea non-ertity (alika) (p.79). In this context one can bring 
in a sOlution suggested by Meinong. According to him, being 
can be thought of in three different ways: the actual (sein), 
* the possible, {so-sein) and the impossible being (nicht-sein) so 
‘@ being which does not exist can bs said to be subsisting; as 
such even impossible entities must have a subsistence.> For 
“Russell, a being like a barren woman’s son has two contra- 
‘gictory properties namely the property of being a barren 
woman and the property of being her son, and hence it is 
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false. But it is‘by no means clear’ that they’ are devoid .of 
meaning; if they were, they cannot be attributed with truth 
values (that is, its being false). The reading that says ‘‘they 
are meaningful, but false” must be ‘correctly read’ as ‘they 
are false,’ ‘and hence they are ‘méaningful.”  Russell’s ‘theory 
of definite descriptions is an attempt to come to grips with 
a particular | form of the above empty ‘cases of descriptions 
rather than empty cases of names. Within Russell’s philosphy 
of language, one has’ to contrast two 'ways of reaching out 
to reality; one in ‘the way names stand for entities, and second 
descriptions function both referentially, ‘in’ which case they stand 
for entities, or attributively, in which case they do not ‘stand 
for entities.°® I think, the above comparison between Russell’s 
theory of Definite Description and Nyaya theory of Abava 
is the most important specimen in the area’ of comparative 
type. I be # eg to examine the’ merit of this below.” 


(C) The Comparative Response: Analytical Philosophy:- The third 
important response is again due to Matilal who is responsible 
for developing a comparative outlook on analytical philosophy. 
I think this is a‘direct consequence of Matilal’s interest in 
questions about Indian philosophical logic. The comparative 
perspective is also championed’ by'* Mohanty, Sen, Shaw and 
others.?° In my opinion, this has a definite merit ‘since its 
comparative outlook is less» precise than the second, and 
consequently, more theoretically interesting. It also brings the 
language/grammer/philosophy multiface of the east and: west 
into an area ‘of ‘great promise.’ As I see it, its definite merit 
consists in the development of an Indian theory of language 
acquisition and sentence construction by making: use of the 
formal tools available in the western counterpart. According 
to Matilal, a.considerable portion of »Navya-nyaya > — is 
concerned with the problem of « —— eer’ are 


In eal Indian traditions as Hogigal grammar’, I think, 
Matilal identifies them with the:standard classical representative 
of the tradition, namely Quine, Quine calls it.as logical grammar 
for two reasons: one, the. first-order predicate logic is . one 
possible grammar, among all. possible; grammars, of language; 
secondly, in the present context:of knowledge, we do not. have 
any Other grammar to serve as the ‘‘primary conceptual system’’. 
Hence. he thinks that: logic provides the necessary. ‘canonical 
idiom’? for a major. part of. science. According to the earlier 
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Russell-Frege tradition, logic is to be concerned as — having 
essentially a three-tiered structure. They are: at the most 
fundamental level, it is a level, about propositions (p,q,r....) 
and their truth-functional coimbinations; and at ‘the second 
ievel, it is about the predicates (x has F; y has G) and the 
way, we ‘quantify’ over the individuals, either existentially or 
universally; and still there is a third level, in which one can 
«quantify’ over predicates rather than individuals. e.g. [(F) Fs] 
From this one can say: ‘everything, has every attribute (x) (F) Fx. 


In Quine, these three. levels are reduced to two. levels 
by standardising: them as first order predicate logic which 
he, calls logical grammar. According to Quine, logical grammar 
represents a particular way in which language is ‘‘regimen- 
ted’’ (it could still be ‘severly’, regimented, .but however it 
is not necessary). For Quine, a major portion of — science 
- ©an be» squeezed into it, Quine.is considered: to be a sceptic 
’ both: for semantics,’.as well as; for translation, In: sharp. con- 
trast, Carnap includes logical, semantics .into;his conception of 
logical, syntax..For Carnap, logic:-is: a) branch of semantics. 
Qo the otherhani; logical,» regimentation has a strong mathe- 
matical:|set-theoretical base. It incorporates certains assump- 
tions of set*itheory, For set theory, the notion ‘the member 
of’ is primitive. In order to consider its relevance for lan- 
guage, consider a predicate (attribute or a property) F.'One 
may, consider, all those objects which has this property as 
belonging to one group. The said property can now be def- 
_ined. in .terms of the function. of x,,where xis called. a_ va. 
triable. The symbol ‘Fx’ is used to represent. the concatenation 
(logical word-ordering) of simple (one-place predicate) with a 
corresponding domain of objects. The predicate F determines 
its extension. Logic is extensional in the following senses. 
(1) two terms are equivalent, if they denote the same things: 
(2). two predicates are equivalent if they determine the same 
class of things. One. can ‘imagine. a language which is  tota- 
lly extensional, but it is not clear whether natural language 
belongs to that class. Tiere is; some resistance to this idea, 
because meaning is an intentional. term par excellence. Logic 
is extensional, but its domain could be’ extended to cover 
intentional notions such as. synonymy,, analyticity etc.) As 
said above, the entire machinery sketched above can be nicely 
extended to a two-place. predicates (two-termed. relations), 
three place etc., upto n-place predicates (n-adic logic), Now 
if a one place predicate can be satisfied by a set of objects, 
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then it holds good for those objects; otherwise it is false. 
Thus ‘truth’ and ‘reference’ © are extensionally definable. 
Truth is considered by Tarski as a ‘semantic predicate’ in 
the  sensé that it is the predicate of propositions, 


While taking logical grammar as the proper method of 
doing philosophy, Matilal identifies philosophical analysis with 
the ‘logical paraphrasing’ which leads to the discovery of 
logical forms of sentences. On Matilal’s interpretation, the 
philosophy of éabdabodha needs to be interpreted as a philosophy 
of language in a narrow sense, Matilal attributes at least 
five important senses to the s4bdabodha in the context of the 
above. The first and foremost sense is logical paraphrasing 
in the mannner of Russell, Wittgenstein and Quine, in’ order 
to ‘locate the logical/underlying form of the sentences given 
in the grammatical form; secondly, it represents a model 
of communication (speaker-hearer model) that includes a 
theory of language - acquisition; thirdly, it is verbal way of 
knowing about the world through the meaning aspect of language 
(verbal testimony); (I think this is exactly Matiial’s sense of 
philosophical logic); fourthly, it aims to give a ‘metalinguistic 
description of the meaning of the sentence’ (408); fifthly, it 
represents the philosophy of ekavakyata (sentence-unity), a 
doctrine that is recognised to be operative since the time 
of panini. At least (1) is identifiable with the search for 
logical forms of sentences which is associated with Russell 
and Wittgenstein, but in- Wittgenstein, it turned out to be 
the search for e/emantarsatze. And the discovery. of logical 
form is no longer associated with writers like Quine. But 
Matilal’s additional ‘metalinguitic’” clause (4) is more from 
the ‘linguistic’ traditions. According to (2), Sabdabodha is 
identifiable with pragmatics (how language is used ed 
by a community of speakers). (3) makes ‘verbal testimony’ 
more foundational than ‘perception’ or inference, and give us 
two reasons for its uniqueness. (120ff.); first it has a determinate 
structure and secondly, this structure is unique to verbal episodes. 
(5) introduces a dimension of contextuality which, I think, 
deserves, a more closer study. Put together they all give us 
an Iadian version of the ‘epistemology of understanding” 
which specialises in how the meaning of a sentence is pron elegant 
This is focussed in section 5 below. 
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While the subject and predicate (the grammatical categories 
of a sentence), are related to the ontological categories of parti- 
cular and the universal, the question how, the way in which 
they are standing in relations to each Other, is carried across 
the board so as to become applicable’ to the syntactic 
distinction between singular term and predication, as well as 
to the semantic distinction between name (referential) and 
property (referential), is not made clear by philosophers. To 
this matrix, Russell adds the epistemological category of 
acquaintance (“principle of acquaintance” states we are acquai- 
nted with the ‘simp/e names to which simple properties are 
attributed).*¢ One may take the subject -predicate distinction 
as basic to western logic and philosophy of language; and the 
subject - predicate parsing is due to the structure of English 
Language. On the one hand the issue whether there obtains a 
similar distinction in Sanskrit has not been. sufficiently ans- 
wered. (I shal] discuss below the qualificand- qualifier model 
of analysis of Sanskrit in the concluding section). Even if 
this is granted, its relation to epistemological structures has 
an exactly corresponding paradigm only in Russell. Today many 
Indian writers, on seeing that such a correspondence cannot 
strictly be maintainted, resort to other means of sustaining 
‘this analogy between qualificand - qualifier model of analysis 
of a sentence, ‘by a suitable addition of ‘ontological’ and 
‘semantical’ levels. It appears as though it is only to illu- 
minate the above point that the theory of inflectional stru- 
cture was ofiginally advanccd. Any suspicion about the subject- 
predicate structure will lead us therefore to either to under 
stand Indian philosophy of language as one grand (‘extreme’ 
form of syncategorematism) or to paint them as one which 
lacks any ontological import in the sense thatit is understood 
‘in the west. For example, while speaking about Mimamsa 
philosophy, Staal has expressed the opinion that it is an 
‘‘extreme form of syncategorematism’”*>® Does it mean that 
it is not categorematic in any way? This is one of the 
issues that has surfaced in recent discussions within the 
comparative perspective. | 


While some writers agree to concede that there cannot 
be one-to-one relation between the grammatical categories and 
ontological categories, one must, be sensitive to the ontological 
and then logico-epistemic imports of such levels when they 
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are added to it (Shaw, 1976). The central point of Shaw’s 
contention is that it what Kiparsky-Staal says on the theory 
of Karaka-relations is true then, we cannot raise any question 
about the ‘subject- of? or ‘predicate-of’, questions about Sanskrit; 
more-over, we have different systems of logic with different 
systems of distinction even with in. the one and the same 
traditions. Apart from the significance of. pluralism in logic, 
what import it has for the study of comparative analytic philisophy 
is not yet clear. Moreover if Staal’s interpretation of Karaka 
relations is accepted, then we are left with no other option 
than to characterise Indian philosophies of language as ‘syn- 
categorematic’. The above question has become focal point 
of attention in the comparative outlook because any. other 
questions about philosophy is squarely resting upon the theory 
of language acquisition and the theory of sentence construction 
to which it is affiliated To some extent, both Matilal and Sen 
attempt to obviate. the above charge which says that Indian 
philosophy of language is nothing but a species of. syncategore— 
matism. Now ‘Syncategorematism’ is a view according to which 
either words are, only grammatical. particles, that will. occur 
in a linear order for the complete determination of the meaning 
of sentence, or (it might mean that categorematic words have 
no. meaning whatever unless they go with the other grammatical 
case-endings, or it might also mean that words have no meaning 
except in the ‘‘contextuality” of a sentence. Taking this in the 
last-mentioned way, Sen- Matilal’s arguments suggest that to 
call it as syncategorematic would be too simplistic. 


On the other hand, syncategorematism, on their view, 
must be given a semantic interpretation in the style 
of western theories of  ‘“‘truth-conditional’?? theory of 
meaning, if only to explicate the realisitic background of 
Navya-nyaya logic. However they think that it must not fully 
make manifest the relation between language and reality except 
through the medium of certain “epistemic structures’. Hence 
the real relation here should be interpreted as one between 
—“‘contexuality” of the ‘sentence and its ‘corresponding? 
(‘contractual’) epistemic structures. (Sen-Matilal, 1988). On their 
understanding, the charge of syncategorematicism entails the 
denial of the ‘semantic value’ (interpreted in the Dummettian 
sense) of individual words, and thenceforwed, to the denial of 
the categorematic words that occur within it, For the doctrine 
of syncategorematism suggests that the relation between words is 
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in this way, syncategorematism entails the denial of the “strong”’ 
version of the context principle. The strong version is onein whieh 
words have no isolated meanings. This leads’ towards a sort 
of sentence-holism and it is associated with writers like Frege, 
Quine. etc. Thus it becomes clear that the Fregean principle 
of contextuality of the words is far too important to be ignored in 
the Indian context, but at the sametime, if it is allowed to entail 
syncategorematicism on that score, it is not faithful to our 
traditions. On the contrary, it should be interpreted as invol- 
ving two other theses, namely the meaning of each word 
“popped into’? the meaning of other words, and ‘secondly, 
‘meaning of the sentence is thus contexually generated from 
the above relationships. Hence an [adian Philosopher of lan- 
guage has a-better vantage point in which he can avoid either 
extremes known in the west as ‘‘sentence-holism” on the one~ 
hand and epistemological (sentential) atomism on the other. 
The best defence one could offer to the above position ig 
_to read it from ithe point of view of ‘language acquisition 
and sentence construction. Incidentally one must also note 
that the .cleavage between the Staal‘s . interpretation Sen-Ma- 
_tilal’s interpretation is that while for the former, it mer- 
ely represents a theory of language learning (512), for the 
latter, it represents a theory of language acquisition and a 
theory of sentence construction rolled into one; ‘besides, wh- 
_ereas Staal takes it to be devoid of any philosophical epis- 
temological significance, for Sen-Matilal, it is basically an 
issne about knowledge about the meaning of the terms. 


3. The Theory of Karaka Transformations: 


Following Kiparsky and Staal, I shall also hold that 
Karaka theory is central in the understanding of the logical 
structure of Sanskrit language in the sense in which it is 
intended in ‘Sanskrit. philosophy of, language’’. According to 
this classical way of understanding the structure of sentences, 
Karaka theory can be modelled on some sort of transforma- 
tional account of grammar. But recent writers have shown a 
tendency to alter this by taking it in the direction of radical 
logicism®*, in which they attempt to impose a Russell-Quine 
type of ‘logical grammar’. 


According to the claim made by Kiparsky and Staal, 
Karaka theory can be understood either asa theory of the 
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construction of sentences (507), or it could be understood 
as a theory about the syntax-semantics of sentences (508). 
Tcue that the above contribution imposes certain methodo- 
logical framework, taken from transformational grammar, 
and the theory of Karaka transformation is born. But: the 
authors are. careful to point out the limitations of such 
a comparison. In fact nothing more is claimed than calling 
it atheory about Sanskrit syntax. Wherever the claim is made 
about semantics, they were cautious to rule out that Karaka 
theory of. transformations can directly yield us a fully deve- 
loped theoryof semantics (p.108). But semantics here over-— 
laps. with logic (see f.n.10 on p. 108). What all they claim is 
that certain rules could be formulated to show how senten- 
ces get transformed and these rules are semantic in chara- 
cter and these semantic rules specify karaka felations. This 
is also based on the way wordings are ordered in Sanskrit. 
syntax. In order to substantiate the above claim, the karaka 
theory of transformation distinguish: three different levels of 
linguistic description in Panini’s grammar, which roughly corres— 
pond to karaka case relations, characterised in terms of ‘concepts 
such as ‘agent’, ‘goal’, ‘location’;: second, karaka case relations 
which gives the underlying ‘subject-of’ ‘and object of’ (deep 
structure); third, the level of surface structure (morpohological. 
level) and fourth, the phonological level, which gives either case 
endings which expresses cases, or verbal affixes which express 
voices, Deep structures are semantical when semantics is in- 
terpretative; therefore there are actually three levels. Besides 
the semantic level represents the lowest because that is the | 
level sentence starts from its meaning. I shall represent os 
with the help of the following figure: 


SR (Level 1) aksair divyati (he plays with dice) 
DS (Level 2) . 
_ (Several karaka relations) (Karana) 


co ei 
OO) 


eer ge case sige bhis) 
b 
Tg OOO 
SS (Level 3) different case endings (-ais) 
PL (Level 4) aksais divyati 


I shall omit further details. here.?? 
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The .tenor of the discussion ig to formalise the above 
semantic rules for case-endings. The precise thesis which the 
above ‘theory “advances is that the rules which transform from 
‘one fevel to another are not one-to-one, or even one-to 
many, but “many to many”, So there may be as many deep 
structures as there are surface structurés and vice versa (85). 
An interesting criticism against this above theory states ‘that 
since transformations preservé meaning in transformational 
grammar, the semantics of ithe above ‘felations should be 
understood as only one-to-one (Shaw, 1976). Such a criticism 
takes it obviously in a different direction of. understanding 
semantics, The first objection to ‘such a criticism is that 
there is no warrant to bring in here a controversial part of 
the semantics of transformational grammar so as to levél charge 
against the above theory. Even within transformational grammar it 
is held that there cannot be any one-to-one relation between deep 
and surface structure.(e.g. active and passive constructions), Ac- 
cording to the theory of karaka account of transformation, 
even subject-predicate components change and get transformed 
ot even disappear. If this were so, the leitmofif of ttansfo- 
rmational grammar is different from transformation relatiotis 
within Karaka theory. So the question what constitutes a ‘sub- 
ject-of’ and ‘predicate-of’ cannot even meaningfully be raised. 
So the second objection is that one cannot answer sttch qu- 
éstions by alteting it like what Constitutes the (NP,'S) atid 
(VP, S) at one ‘particular level. Such’ ‘an emendation is sugg- 
ested.2® If the theory of karaka transformation is ¢orfect, 
then the word ordering as ‘determined by karaka relations and 
the syntax of transformational grammar are certainly differ- 
ent. Hence it is not possible to claim that Panini has dev- 
eloped a semantic theory of his own (108). This also setves 
as a good reason to explain why there cannot be semantic 
relation between language and ontology in the style of wes- 
tern semantic theories (109). Instead of questioning the Hegi- 
timacy of the above theory, again the criticism is voiced. 
that such a theory can be sustaitied only at a great cost, 
that is by introducing two other levels namely the “‘ontolo-. 
gical” and the ‘‘epistemic”, thus making it more complicated 
by comparison. 


According to this corrective suggested by Shaw, ach 
level has to be Seen in ‘terms of the above constraints and 
one ¢an also add a further constraint by holding that there 
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is ‘“‘the ontological” and ‘“‘the cognitive content’”’,-so as to 
make it consistent with the philosophical assumptions about 
Nyaya realism, for example. The above argument is specifi- 
cally advanced so as to solve the ‘puzzles’ that arise within 
the karaka theory of transformation. The puzzle in this connec- 
tion is that whether the karaka theory has any ontological import; if 
it is agreed that they have, then there is a way to argue that there 
could possibly be an Indian version of ‘truth-conditional se- 
mantics.’*°® But I think that this is quite an  .unwarranted 
imposition on Sanskrit semantics suggested by karaka relations. 
One can further the same argument to show that any. impo- 
sitions of similar kind on the theory of gabdabodha taking 
it to be species of truth-conditional semantics of the type prev- 
ailing in the west, has to meet the same objections. 


4, Russell’s Phliosophical Grammar and Navya-nyaya logical 
grammar: | . 


Russell’s sense . of. philosophical. grammar, which gave 
birth to the idea of logical form. of a sentence, was arising 
mainly out. of certain consideration of disparity between 
grammatical parsing and the logical parsing of sentences. 
Russell asserts that the grammatical form (NP, VP) is not the 
same its. logical form; hence the discovery of logical form is 
one of the primary features of Russell’s analysis of definite 
description. For Russell, (NP, S). could be systematically moved 
out to (VP,s) for a certain class of expressions, especially 
expressions of the form “the so=and=so”’ (‘definite article+ NP’ 
in linguistic parsing). Russell calls them as (‘‘definitions-in-use’’ 
or ‘contextual definitions’’). Russell recommends such an.analysis 
so as first to enable them to get their truth values (truth or 
falsity), and this in turn, to manage the inferential relations. 
The typical case of Russell paraphrase into philosophical grammar 
works paradigmatically as follows: Consider the sentence: ‘The 
Queen of France is pretty’. The above sentence asserts some- 
thing (that is, the property of being pretty) and attributes to 
exactly one individual, Now, ‘the exactly, one”? has two com- 
ponents, namely at least one and at most one. These two.components 
are paraphrased by making use of an_ existential quantifier 
(asserting that there exists something) and then, by making 
use of further two components, namely, universal quantifier, 
and identity. Now, the above sentence is just equivalent to 
three sentences namely, At least there is one Queen of France, 
at most there is one Queen of France and that Queen. is 
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pretty. Renderd into symbolic language, it becomes a conjunction 
of three sentences: . 


(qx) {Qx.(y) [Qy 5 (y=x)] . Px} 


The transliteration of the above sentence reads as foljows: 


(There is some x) such that (it has the property of 
being the QF) and (for all values of y) (if y has the 
above property, then y identical with x) and (that x 
has the property of being pretty). TH 


For Russell, the contextual definitions are introduced 
because the article+ noun phrase is an incomplete expression, 
whose analysis requires that context of a sentence. This is 
just to contrast the. class of names (‘logically proper names’ 
according to Russell) whichis complete. Our ordinary..propec. 
names are ‘“disguised’’ descriptions, they are all incomplete, 
and the knowledge they. give is rather indirect. Russell is 
always understood; to. apply. the -above type of .analysis excl- 
usively to what is called the ‘waste cases’’*° (phrases which are 
empty, they. do not stand. for any entities. whatsoever). By 
analysing it is the above way, Russell. makes. it . possible to 
take. over the denoting function of those expressions and 
assign them to what he calls ‘denoting complexes’ (Every- 
thing, ‘something’ ‘nothing’) and hence they all denote with- 
eut directly denoting and thus. they are ‘incomplete’. Russell’s 
analysis warrants the “doctrine of movement of terms’’,*? 
(Quine extends this idea so as to make it applicable uniformly 
to all names and thus eliminating all singular . expressions 
from our language). The contention of the comparative logi- 
cians is that there is a similarity of this idea in Nyaya system 
where a non-referring expressing like ‘the hare’s horn’ is par- 
aphrased in such a way as to represent ‘some judgemental or 
cognitive exent” (87). According to Matilal’s analysis, ‘*A 
judgemental or cognitive event may be erroneous where the Pah 
presenting sentence will be regarded as false. If a cognitive 
judgement is right, the corresponding sentence is false (ibid.). 
Matilal presents the obove ‘semantic case’ as follows (101FF). 
A sentence such as ‘A rabbit’s horn is Sharp’ (Substitute 
‘the’? for ‘A‘; but. this would amount to substituting an inde- 
finite article for a definite one; but that Is only BE N 
point) is compared to. his analysis, of ‘A rabbit’s horn is not 
sharp’ (Aaalysis IL) and it is given as follows: 
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Analysis: I:) Something is characterised ‘by horn-ness; and 
it is chrracterised by the property of belonging to a rabbit, 
and it is also characterised by sharpness. 


Analysis II; Something is characterised by horn-ness and 
it is characterised by the property of belonging to a_ rabbit 
and, it is. also» characterised by the. absence: of: sharpness. 


For Russell, the first sentence is false because of the 
first conjunct, and the second sentence is ambiguous, because 
of the ambiguity of ‘not’; but for Matitam both are cases of 
a-prama (not true). | 


_ Nyaya analysis is similar to the one Russell has advocated 
in this century, and the same has come to called the ‘paradigm 
of philosophical analysis’ (Ayer); and this is also primarily 
advanced to cover ‘fictitious cases’, Again the question about 
what is fictitious: is answered with: in Russell’s framework. 
But in Navya-nyaya’s framework, the last point remains shrouded 
in mystery; for Naiyayikas, a fiction is so called’ because it 
is. always constructed out of real elements. Besidés the real 
elements can be categorised under some basic principle (98). 
For example; the compound ‘golden mountain’ is consisting of 
golden as well as mountain (all are properties and are to be 
treated so), where the former is composite and the latter is 
simple, and real. Thus the question what is a fiction remains 
unanswered, According to Matilal; it is a possible entity; 
according to Shaw, it is both a possible as well as an impossible 
entity; rolled into one.4* My suggestion here is that the 
Nyaya position is better analysed as a certain combination 
of Meinongian, Russellian, and Fregean semantics. But .no one 
has attempted to analyse it in this way.4 


5. An Indian ‘Epistemology of Understanding’’?+ + 


The term “epistemology of unnerstanding”’ is relatively 
new in the western semantical traditions. In. central concern 
is supposed to be towards the question of how the knowledge 
of the meaning of the terms contributes to the knowledge of 
the meaning of sentences, In Ihdian traditions, this is com- 
pared with Sabdabodha, but with a difference. The difference 
is that within Indian traditions, the term knowledge of the 
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meaning of a sentence is understood to yield a knowledge- 
meaning interface. In other words, the claim is made ‘to bring 
into a relation, the knowledge component and the meaning- 
component, which does not seem to be the leitmotif of the 
western counterpart. According to the latest western traditions, 
it either goes along with a _truth-conditional theory of 
meaning, in which case it is realistic, or it goes along with an 
assertibility conditions theory of meaning in which case it is 
anti-realistic. The phrase ‘‘epistemology of understanding” is. 
understood to overshadow the otherwise prominent truth- 
conditional theory of meaning (meaningdo=f, truth-conditions) 
which claims to give us meaning in terms of the conditions of 
its truth/falsity of a sentence. The alternative paradigm objects to 
the definition of meaning in terms of truth - conditions (rules of 
grammar within a formalized language) and tries to replace it 
with a paradigm according to which meaning is definable in 
terms of speaking and understanding. Now the term ‘’episte- 
mology of understanding” is supposed to provide the necess- 
ary ‘objective’ base for meaning. Meaning, in turn, is under- 
stood to be exhausted by the speaker’s use of it (a notorious 
variant of meaning -as-use doctrine), or meaning is to be 
given in. terms of rules for speaking. and _ understanding. 
Meaning, in other-words, embodies a theory of. understanding; 
and this is. given.as. the conditions for their assertions, It 
is,deemed to bring in an inevitable. Chomskyan element of 
‘Semantic Competence’ that gets. manifested in ‘semantic’ 
performance, It appears in collusion with the Fregan com- 
ponent. of assertibility*® (every proposition. is asserted, (+p’) 
and sometimes a further component of sense (simn), accor- 
ding to which every word has a.sense and. reference, (Meaning). 
It is further contended that such. knowledge includes both 
knowledge about facts (epistemic component) as well as know- 
ledge about meaning, So semantic knowledge does not come 
in abstracto, except along with knowledge of facts, The 
principle. that stands in support of the. above is called. ‘inex- 
tricability’ which presumes that semantic knowledge includes 
knowledge about other intentional phenomena like desire, 
belief etc. No one has succeeded to ‘prove’ the above principle, 
but it serves as the leading point in the controversy between 
realistic and. anti-realistic semantics. It is not clear tome as 
yet whether the philosophy of Sabdabodha (otherwise called 
anvayabodha or vakyarthabodha) that is interpreted t9 bring out 
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the knowledge-meaning interface has a direct correspondence to 
the above. : 


The latest landmark in this connection is made by 
Matilal’s ‘causal model’ of ‘understanding the meaning of a 
sentence, in which there isa sort of one-to-one correspon- 
dence between epistemic parts and semantic parts.4® An 
interesting aspect of this theory is that such an ‘isomorphism’ 
includes within’ it the semantics generated by case-endings as 
well. From this Matilal proceeds to claim that thereis some- 
thing unique in the Indian pramana called ‘verbal testimony’ 
which offers an interesting philosophy of language. Sabda is 
accordingly defined to bethe ‘“knowledge-episode that is 
arrived at through speech’. Sabdabodha thus represents a 
paradigmatic area, where a_ philosopher can interact with 
a grammarian for producing the philosophy of a sentence. 
In the words of Matilal, vakya represents the borderline 
between logic and language. Matilal argues that prama 
(knowledge) it gives enables us to speak of it not only 
as a distinct pramana but also it is more fundamental in a 
sense, than others. 


According to Matilal’s interpretation Sabdabodha rep- 
resents at least the following things: First since it is a ‘‘me- 
ntal episode’ (we shall call it the Chomskyan component in 
a loose sense), it gives a theory of mental representation (a 
sort of psychosemantics). (p. 112), in which the above mental 
episode can be represented with the help of certain ‘para- 
phrasing’ (such paraphrasing reminds us also of the recent natural 
logic traditions, according to which the logical form represents 
the underlying grammatical structure of a sentence (general 
semantics a la Lewis); such paraphrasings are essentially done 
in terms of a ‘metalinguistic’. description (408); secondly, it 
lies close to the communication model which involves an ideal 
speaker - hearer. (a sort of Gricean intentional act of commu- 
nications see, below for a discussion of the exact model) 
in which intentions conveyed by a speaker are understood by 
a hearer. The whole mental expisode thus is given a complex 
causal “input-output model” (P. 111); thirdly, it incorporates 
the earlier analysis of the structure of the sentence given 
in the subject-predicate form. (Ets close Indian analogue is the 
‘‘qualifier-qualificant model); lastly, it represents the doctrine 
of the unity of sentence (ekavakyata) since knowledge involves 
the assumption of its judgemental character. 
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Matilal’s latest account of Sabdabodha can be rendered 
in terms of the following steps, which represent a modified 
form of the Gricean act of communication. That is, it gives 
us a schema in which sabdabodha is said to occur.*? 
Sabdaboha ‘occurs when, 


i. the speaker utters a sentence with a particular inten- 
tions, to serve as a Karana (instrument); 


ii, the hearer understands by virtue of his memory the 
function of the words in (1) (vyapara); 


iii, the hearer understands the _ intention (speaker’s) 
through what is called tatparya, sometimes ‘‘con- 


textually” with the following three auxiliary con- 
ditions, namely, 


(a) akanksa(syntactic word - ordering); 
(b) yOgyata (semantic counterpart of (a); 
(c) asatti (the togetherness of words). 


iv. the hearer is able to give a ‘‘determinate structure’ 
to the intention. 


According to Matilal’s claim there is a certain paralle- 


lism. between sense - perception as well as inference and the 
above. This is shown as 


A. For sense-perception: i. sense-organs (Karana) 
iis Sense - object — contact. 
iii. locating the substratum 
iv. knowledge. —: 


 B. For Inference: | i. the judgemental (propositional) 

ii. linga (hetu) that serves as an 
inferential mark 

iii, paramarsa ( (i){+ (fi) yields); 

iV, Sadhya 


However, sabdabodha is to be distinguished by two other 
distinct characteristics, namely that it requires to posit an 
*sideal - hearer”? situation and secondly, it hasa unique ‘‘det- 
erminate structure’’ which is not available in other pramanas. 
According to Matilal’s analysis, karana in (1) is a sort of 
Karaka and it is be regarded as the primary causal factor 
in the model and what he calls vyapara belongs to this karana. 
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Matilal’s claim is that there is’.an- interesting; analogy © 
between the above and the structure of the sentence -given in 
the form. of. qualificand - qualifier model, given —by the -gra- 
mmarians. Corresponding to (i) it says what qualified what; 
if x is qualified by y, then xis called the qualificand (subs- 
tantive) and y is ‘called’ the qualifier (attribute). That the 
qualificand - qualifier model however is much more complex 
than this can. be shown:as folows: 


1. x has F 
Since x has’. the quality (-tva) we can say pat . 
2, x ness (-tva) has F : : 
But the correct logical form is 
3. x-mess is F. 


Corresponding to (ii) opinions vary as to which one should 
become the chief qualificand, This is resolvedin the following way: 


=2Bs For Grammarians (vaiyakaranas) : Verbal stem /suffix; 


b, For Mimamsakas : Verb (Sometimes called bha- 
-vana) (efficient force of the 

word) » | a 
c. For Naiyayikas ° : verb with first ending 


(usually the nominative.) 
Thus, in a sentence 
Ramah pacati 


‘paca’ is the chief qualificand for the grammarians; whereas 
‘-ti’ is the qualificand for the Mimamsakas; and for: Naiyayikas, 
the chief qualificand is Ramah. itself. The differeent ways the 
sentence is understood is. given in terms of paraphrasing as 
follows: 


(ia) ‘an action located in Ramah, ele the  SOrGeaTE of the 
-. food’ (this is Karaka) 
(ib) ‘the act of bringing about a change’ 
(ic) ‘the action of Ramah “understood. as his effort? (karaka 
is located in the nominal stem), 
I have already indicated how the subject - predicate str- 


ucture of the sentence gets formulated. Now I shall show 
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how this gets symbolised ‘so as bring out how the entire an-'-: 
alysis Opts for certain ontological import’ of the karaka-kara- 
na relations, The point is ‘to show how the causal model gets 
reflected in the way the sentences are symbolised. It is only 
for the: purpose ‘of the above the o-relations have been mo- - 
dified’as O-relations. Accordingly one may distinguish two sta- 
ges of ‘the analysis of a sentences in which o-telations are 
considered paradigmatic, and later this is rendered to operate 
‘as causative to the understanding of a sentence, and a sui- 


table paraphrasing of peptre is sapposcd to give us meaning 
of the sentence. | ) 


‘Consider for example: 


(1) ‘raktam puspam {a- “flower is red) 
The above sentence is symbolised in two ways: © 
(la) o[9(Flower- -Flowerness) 0 (red- redvess)]. 3 
ib) _o[Flower-individual, (Elowerness- -Red  colour)]. 
(2); puspe raktah (red colour:coccurs. in» a flower): 
(3)\\ rakta-puspavati lata (the creeper possesses edly kee bs: 
(3) could be symbolised as follows: 


(3a) of{ Creeper ofp (Flower- Flowerness). b Red Folaur nee 
ness) } 


(3b) of Creeper ofv(o Blower (0 (red) )]} 

(3c) {0 Creeper o[o (0 (Flower) o (Red))] } 

(4) puspe raktah (red colour (occurs) in a flower) 
(4a) » (ced-colour-occurence-in-a-flower). 


Let me close the discussion by pointing out the way the 
knowledge-meaning interface is brought about, Consider the 
following sentence, 


Rimo » ghata-am an-ay-ati 


(Rama brings a pot) 
i) linguistic Chief pot-Nominal &ni- ati 
component qualificand accusative (verbal suffix) 
ii) Semantic Rama pot-(object fact action 
Component of 


bringing) 
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The central claim made in the above analysis is that 
there is a close relation between syatax (grammar) and semantics, 
and this is what gives rise to the epistemology of understanding. 
In other words, the above analysis is legitimised by the onto- 
logical import of causal relations given within the. particular 
interpretation of Karaka and Karana relations, and hence it 
differs from the Karaka theory of transformations discussed 
above, There is no reason to think that it is the development 
of the latter. If this is accepted then the cleavage between 
the above two iaterpretations become somewhat obvious: that 
is why Matilal’s analysis is inclined to ‘ontologise’,. the 
understanding, whereas Staal’s analysis distances it, and hence 
non-ontological. It is only on the strength of the above 
ontological analysis, that the claim is put forward saying that 
in Karaka transformations, meaning is preserved.*® It is further 
claimed that if the above understanding is correct then. the 
view which characterised Indian philosophy of language as 
syncategorematism is to be taken with certain reservations.+® 
What I have done in the above is undoubtedly sketchy as for 
as Indian traditions are concerned and inevitably brief as for 
as western traditions are concerned. The _ reasons is that. this 
is only an outline of the cross-section). of research areas; for 
dgfailed encounter, one still has to wait. 5° 


Syntax and Semantics ‘of Propositional Tanguages* 
1, Syntax (given in metalanguage). 
| (1) Words zi 


(i) Sentential variables p,q, rf, .... 
Pi Go Tass. 
(ii) The logical connectives ~, & v,-, = 
(iii) Parantheses { [()], }. 
(iv) No other signs. 


“For other details see Jens Allwood et al., Logic and Linguisties 
(Cambridge, 1977). 
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(2) Rules of Formations (wffs.) 


(i) Every sentential variable is’ a wif. 
(ii) ff A and B are wffs, then (a) ~ A&B (c) AvB 
(d) A+B and (e) A = Bare all wffs. 


(iii) An expression is a wff if it obeys <i) and (ii); 
| otherwise not. 


2. Semantice, 


(i) ~ A is true iff A is not true; 
(ii) A& is true iff both A and B are true; 


(iii) AVB is true iff at least one of the expressions 
(A/B) are true. : 


(iv) A B is true iff ~ - is not true or B is true; 
(v) A =B is true iff, A and B have the same truth table. 


‘NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1. The term ‘linguistic turn’ is due to Richard Rorty; 
see his anthology edited by him, The Linguistic Turn: 
Recent Essays in Philosophical Method (Cicago; University of 
Chicago Press, 1967), © 


2. The distinction between linguistic/analytic philosophy’ and 
philosophy of language takes its origin from Dummett’s 
interpretation of Frege; see his Frege: Philosophy of Language 

» (London: Duckworth, second edn. 1981), 


3. According to Tarski, natural languages are ‘‘semantically: 
closed’’ because they cannot be thought to have their own 
metalanguages. 


4. See D. Davidson (ed.) Semantics of Natural Language 
(D. Reidel, 1972). oe 


5. Whereas Chomskyans presuppose that grammar is a theory 
of language which depicts the psychological reality, for 
Katz, ‘‘grammars are theories of the structure of 
sentences, conceived of as abstract objects in the way that 
Platonists in the philosophy of mathematics conceive of 
numbers” (p. 173). Philosophy of linguistics does to language 
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10. 


Lh, 


what philosophy of arithemetics does; to. numbers, Katz 
represents the latest way of doing linguistics and expounds 
it in his *‘An Qutline of Platonist Grammar’ in The 
Philosophy of Linguistics «Cambridge, 1985) ed. by Ketz; 
pp. 172-203. 


The phrasing is ans to Quine as found in. his Philosophy 
of Logic (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1970) p. 35 
which tells us how grammar is bound up with» logic. 
In recent years, ‘General Semantics’ is used to refer to 
the logic of natural language (‘natural logic’) as used by 
D. Lewis. On; Quine's view, grammars become respectable 
only when they become branches of logic, a view advanced 
earller by Carnap. | 


For many Indian scholars today, there is a ‘defencible’ 
variety of Indian Semantics. Both Matilal and Sen are 
the outstanding defenders of such a view (see f. n. 27 below), 


The ‘comparative view’ is advanced in Analytical- Philosophg 
in Comparative Perspective:. Exploratory. Essays in» Current 
Theories of Classical Indian, Theories. of Meaning and 
Reference. eds. B.K, Matilal and .J.L. Shaw.. (Synthese 
Library, Vol. 187) eae. D. Reidel, 1985. 


. For a current: appraisal of western: theories. of meaning, 


see Christopher Peacocke’s. .‘*Theories.of:Meaning in 
Analytical Philosophy’’ in Oontemporary Philosophy: A Survey, 
Vol. 1. ed.; by. Guttorm Fi¢istad, (The, Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1981) pp. 35-56, The term ‘translational semantics’ 
is used in this article. 


J. Searle characterised a ‘‘complete philosophy of lan- 


guage” as one that includes both a *‘speech~act compo- 


nent” as well as a “‘semantic (truthconditional) compon- 
ent’’s see his Speech Act: An Hssay in philosophy of lan- 
guage (Cambridge, 1969). 


Usages like this are becoming currently. popular with the 
critique of. philosophies of language, See for example, 
Hacker and Baker. Language, Sense, and Nonsense. (Oxford: 
Basil. Blsckwell, 1184) see also f.n. 13. below, 
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17, 


18. 
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See. Dummett's . esssy . “Can. Analytical: Philosophy 
ibe Made Systematic or! Qught: it ‘to: be?’’ ‘reprinted in his 
Truth and Other Enigmas (London: Duckworth, 1978). 


Tae, term ‘biplanar’ is again due to Hacker: and Baker, 
see f,n. 11. above. 


The idea of truth-function depends. on the. division of 


propositions into simple and truth-functional compounds 


of. simple: propositions: For two. propositions: p ‘and <q, 


the various. possibilities: of ‘such combinations’ are given 
as ‘Ni : 


P q p&q pvq ifp, then q p=q.: Not—p ; Not—q 
: ey ae T T., T F F 
1S ae T F nok Fy T 
Ra; -t; T TT F T F 
Fo Poof F T T° oak i T 


See appendix for a sample construction of. propositional 
languages. 


I borrow. this term from Mounce’s exposition, given in 
his Introduction to Wittgenstein’s.,. Tractatus. (Basil .Blackwell, 
1981) esp. p. 44. ff.) 


.. The “non-particle view’’ is otherwise characterised as the 


‘*disappearance theory of logical, constants’’ by R. Foge- 
lin in his. Wittgenstein (Arguments of the | Philosophers 
Series) London; Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1976. 


Russell’s Philosophy of Logical Atomism (a series: of eight 
lectures) is indebted to. Wittigenstein’s views., For. the 
above lectures see the anthology titled Logic and knowledge, 
ed. by R.C. Marah (London: George Allen and Unwin, 
1956), i 


Wittgenstein’s brand of Verificationism is different from 
its. classical forbear advanced by the Viennese group of 
positivists, according to which every statement is to be 


verified for its truth/falsity in sensory experience; but 


for Wittgenstein, it. is based. essentially om, two» key 
ideas, namely the, idea of. truth-function and the 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


93, 


24. 


a> 


combinations of them (see f.n. 14 above). Its ontological 
implications. are not as much clear as one might wish 
them. to be, oat 


‘This passagé conveys the background of Wittgenstein’s 


kind of verificationism. See the proposition numbered 
as 5 in his Tractatus - Logico Pose (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, #021) 


The satzsystem type of verificationism is associated with 
Wittgenstein’s later approach to language and discussed 
in Stuart Shanker’s book titled Wittgenstein and the Turning 


Point in the Philosophy of Mathematics (London: Croom 
Helm, 1987). 


‘‘Meaning - as -use”’ doctrine stems from the later writings 
of Wittgenstein. The Ordinary Language Movement takes 
its departure only here, a movement that is thoroughly 
discredited today. According to Stuart Shanker the term 


“ordinary. po approach’”’ is a misnomer. (see f.a. 20 
above),. 


Attention must be drawn to  D. Ingalls bade’ which 
says, “For all the similarties of subject matter and spirit, 


the structure of symbolic logic and  Navya-nyaya are 


radically different (emphasis added) found in the preface 
to D.C. Guha’s book on Navya nyaya System of Logic 
(Varanasi, 1968), see esp. p. xviii; also quoted by Matilal. 
By and large, Indian scholars work with a monolithic 
structure of logic without realising the pnIVay. bet- 


‘ween different systems of logic. J. L. Shaw is ‘an. exce- 


ption in this regard. See fn, 34 below. ~ 


Staal’s term Sanskrit philosophy of language is of com- 
parable interest to English asa Formal Language started 
with Montague and others.  Staal’s survey appeared 
twice, once in Linguistics in South Asia (Current Trends in 
Linguistics 5) ed. by T.A. Sebeok (The Mouton, 1969), 


Staal’s corpus is outstanding and found in the bibliography 
behind the article on ‘Sanskrit Philosophy of Language’’, 


Matilal acknowledges his indebtedness to Staal’s forma- 
lisation, See his work on Logic Language and Reality: An 
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31. 


32. 


33. 
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Introduction to Indian Philosophical Studies (Delhi:Motilal 
Banarsidoss, 1985). see esp. p. 410 ff. (26, 27, 28 see left) 


This. point becomes very apparent in the Survey article 
referred to in f.n. 23; see also f.n, 27 below. 


“‘Staal asserts that “The Karaka-theory constitutes the 
most interesting part of the semantics dealt with by the 
Sanskrit grammarians’’ (507) 


See his article “Some Indian Theories of Meaning’’ 
(1953) published in TPHS pp. 161-76. | 


The term ‘comparative logic’ is modelled on ‘comparative 
philosophy’ which has not found many adherents, Matilal 
practices this with great zeal as evidenced from the 
numerous clarifications he offers in this connection, see 
p.154 of the work cited in f.n. 27 above. 


Matilal devotes a full chapter to ‘Problems in Philoso- 
phical Logic in Navya-nyaya”’ (Chapter Il), pp 76-202 of 
the work cited in f.n. 27 above. 


I know of no explanation as to why it is “called so. See 
Simon Blackburn’s Philosophical Logic: A course prepared 
for the open University (1980). 


I have included some later developments of the theory 
of descriptions, especially the distinction between ‘refer- 
ential’ and ‘attributive’ uses of descriptions introduced 
by Keith Donnellen. See his article, ‘“‘Re ference and De- 
finite Descriptions” in Philosophical Review 75, pp. 281- 
304. 


Though the ‘comparative’ viewpoint has not. received 
any critical attention except for a brief review, Matilal‘s 
other book Perception: An Essay on Classical Indian Theo- 
ries of knowledge has received much attention. According 


_ to one reviewer, there are questions of fundamental 


importance arising out of this. See Mohanty’s Review in 
the Journal of Indian Philosophy Vol. 16, (1988) pp. 191 ff. 


The above matrix provides a very useful starting point 
for reflection. The failure of comparative outlook lies 
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35. 


36. 


345 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


in failing to carry through these reflection, and cons- 
equently, it fails‘to capture the problems. relating to 
the structure of sentences that are given in the subject- 
predicate form. For certain illuminating remarks, see 
J.L. Shaw’s article, ‘Subject and predicate’’ in Journal 
of Indian philosophy (1976) pp.155-179; see esp. section I, 


For Staal’s claim, see p. 512 of his ‘‘Sanskrit Philosophy 
of Language” Recently, Sen and Matilal made a very 
interesting attempt to throw fresh light on the question 
whether Mimamsa theory of language is to be exclusively 
regarded as an ‘‘extreme form of syncategorematism”’. 
Their answer provide afresh impetus for further research 
into this area. See the article, “The Context Principle 
and Some Indian Controversies over Meaning” in Mind 
(1988) pp. 73-97. Following Sen-Matilal, I shall also use 
the word ‘‘Syncategorematism”’, instead of the longer 
‘‘Syncategorematicism’”’. | 


Such a type of radical logicism seems to be incompatible 
with the Karaka theory of transformation. 


A full account is given in by Staal and Kiparsky in the 
article, “Syntax and Semantic Relations in Panini’’ in 
Foundations of Language, 5(1969)83-117; see for a_ brief 
expose, the article by J.L. Shaw quoted in f.n. 34 above. 


Such an emendation is suggested by Shaw in the reference 
quoted in f.n.34 above. 


Truth-conditional semantics defines meaning in terms of 
truth conditions of truth/falsity, 


Linsky characterised these as waste cases and his view, 
contrary to belief, has gained acceptance: among writers. 
For Linsky’s work see Names and Descriptions (Chicago: 
Chicago University Press, 1977), esp. p 27. For acceptance of 
the above view, see R. Sainsbury’s Russell (Arguments of 
the Philosophers Series) London: ao and Kegan 
Paul, 1919, See p. 72ff. 


Such a characterisation seeems to be important in the 
Indian context. See Ronald Jager’s characterisation of 


this as the “doctrine of moving terms’ in his Development 
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of Bertrand Russell’s philosophy (London: George Allen 
and Unwin, 1972). See p. 22 of the draft. 


From the point of view of clarity in logic, one may draw 
a sharp contrast’ between two interpretations; on the: one 
hand, the non-existent entity is interpreted to be an entity 
in the possible (Meinongian) world; on the other it is 
interpreted to exist either in the. possible world or in the 
impossible world, while at the sametime admitting that 
a distinction is always to be made in western logic. See 
his article on “The Nyaya on Existence, Knowability and 
Nameability” in the Journal of Indian Philosophy 5 (1978) 
pp 255-266; esp. p. 256. 


Following the above f.n. one may suggest that there is 
an overture towards a Meinongian position, and hence on 
this view, the Nyaya position is a mixture of Meinongian, 
Russellian, and Fregean views. 


The term ‘epistemology of understanding’ is post - Witt- 


gensteinean in that it suggests a completely new orien- 
tation in the west. 


The Fregean theory of asertion makes it context -indep 
endent, and it is closely related to anti-realistic ten- 
dencies in the west. 


An Improved version of the causal model appears in 
Matilal’s *‘Sabdabodha and the Problem of Knowledge 
representation in Sanskrit” in Journal of Indian Philosophy 
16 (1988) pp. 107-122. 


I have modified the model making it more Gricean-like 


My hitch is that the above way of formalising includes 
a certain way of understanding karaka relations (Karana 
is the Karaka par excellence, and hence the causal factor 
is at work) and hence there is a cleavage between two 
interpretations given by Matilal and Staal. Moreover the 
causal factor is not comparable to the western epistemo- 
logies of understanding. 


See f.n. 35 above; Matilal’s discussion of the relation 
between grammar and philosophy is the first of its kind 
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with a whole section (5-4) devoted’ to the notion of 
vakya, and it- also contains the ‘standard formalisation. 
of Indian logic to date. 


50. I am indebted to Professor E.I. Warrier (Former Professor 
of Philosophy, University, of Calicut) and to Professor 
-V.I. Subramoniam, Honarary Director, ISDL, for their 
encouragement to take up the above modest research 
work, 
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LANGUAGE AS A TOOL OF FOREIGN POLICY 


A.A. - Manavalan, 
University of Madras. 


independent nations, big or small, shape their foreign 
policies with a view to safegaurding their national interests. 
In so doing, factors such as defence, commerce, economics, 
education, employment, and relationship with other countries 
are taken into consideration.* These factors vary from country 
to, country and, even with one country. vary in degrees of 
emphasis depending on the.situation at a given point of time. 
Once the policies are shaped, they have to. be executed in 
concrete situations and, at the level of execution each country 
chooses several techniques or, tools.to carry out the policies. 
Language has been and is ene of such tools used. invariably 
by almost all the nations of the world, Use. of language as 
a tool for actualizing or realizing the aims of a nation’s foreign 
policy differs again from nation to nation depending on the 
viability of the status of the language in question, Even as 
such, the channels of the use of language vary in tune 
with the political and social climate of the given situation. 
In view of such variations, use of Jlanguagé as ‘a’ toal 
in the execution ofa nation’s foreign policy ey be classified 
under two broad headings mocls as: 


i. Wartime policy 


2. Peacetime ‘policy 


*Endowment Lecture delivered in the Conference of Dravidian 
‘Linguists at Manipal, Karnataka, 1989 
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Of the above twofold periods, the use of language by 
nations during wartime is overt. Almost all the nations engaged 
in warfare devised plans to make their military Personnel 
learn the different languages of their enemies. The second 
worldwar witnessed a spate of such linguistic activities among 
the military forces of the United kingdom, Germany, Japan 
and‘ others, The Linguaphone records of different languages owe 
their ultimate origin to such military expediency, The best 
linguists and teachers of the: major European languages plus 
the Japanese and Chinese were enlisted for devising such short 
term but effective course of learning foreign languages. 
Espionage, infiltration and interception of military communi- 
cations are the cheif areas where such training in alien 
languages was of immense use. Thus knowledge of language 
and linguistics was of signal service to the great nations of 
the world during their critical times. 


‘In spite of the fact that: it is weapons “and military 
strategy that’ wit ‘a war, it is the information which: facilit- 
ates important ‘decisions that influence and guide the ‘course: 
of wars.’A classic example- classical too - of how “a judicious ° 
use of ‘language can ‘disarm*‘éven a giant’ and afford victory 
to even a dwarf may be found in’ the Greek epic Odysséy*(BK- 
IX) where Odysseys escapes the wrath of polyphemous by’ giv-. 
ing his name as ‘‘No Man’ saving thus himself and his fol- 
lowers by Sand off oe vapid to the: oer 

Such uses of. sigéeny poventials is times or stitister 
oe are .possible. even in modern times. 


Gloldwat policy. 


"Phouate ‘use of ea a sill wartimes was’ overt, its 
magnitude was. much less when compared. with that of postwar 
period. The postwar period instead. of _ remaining a period 
of peace as we would, normally wish. for, turned out to be 
a far more serious climate, generally called Cold War. The 
big powers who won the second world war as-~allies became 
suspecious of each other and started a war of ideologies. The. 
wartime experience had generated an explosion of interest in| 
the potential of cultural relation, but it had also demonstrated 
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a lack of system in organizing cultural exchanges. 
Cold war is fought, as we all know, not with 
and bombs but through. intellectual agencies which pro- . 
pagated and presented the ideologies of their respective 
nations in better colours and those of opponents in dark or 
dubious colours. Russia, Britain, France. and America vied 
with each other in this respect. Russia took the lead and the 
USA, though limping behind during the late forties caught 
up with it and even surpased before long. The agencies 
function under the persuasive rubric, ‘‘cultural organisations’ 
variously styled by various countries such as British Council, 
Alliance Francaise, Soviet Culture, USIA and USEFI and so 
on. The deliberations and Bills of the ve S. congress when 
studied deeply reveal the underlying coldwar motives of such 
organisations. The following might provide. some samples: 


arms 


The: European junket taken in the’ autumn of 1947 
by the joint House-Senate committee established to 
investigate the problems addressed by the Smith- 
Mundt’ Bill illustrated the convergence of ideology 
and interest. In its visits to U.S. diplomatic estab- 
lishments in both Eastern and Western Europe, the 
Smith committee was provided with shock treat- 
ment by American diplomatic personnel. In Western 
Europe, the emphasis’ was on the pervasiveness of 
Communist ideology. Ambassador Lewis Douglas in 
London told them that the intensifying Soviet anti- 
American campaign was beginning to have a telling 
effect upon public opinion in Great’ Britain. In 
Paris, the first secretary of the embassy compared 
the communist propaganda apparatus in France to a 
‘“‘tremendous symphony orchestra’? that was playing 
all the time. The diplomats stationed ‘in Eastern 
Europe, by contrast, tended to emphasize the 
stifling nature of Soviet power. -“Unless we devise 
some special technique we are now in grave danger 
‘of being forgotten in this country’, they were told 
in Bucharest’ by Minister H. Arthur Schoenfeld. 
«knowledge of the United States is being systema- 
tically blotted’ out”. In Poland, the group was told 
that the ifOeni#tvdR program hoped to maintain 
open channels‘ of friendly communication with the 
Polish people “in order to weaken support for 
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Russia shotild a decision be forced upon Poland in the 
future’. Thé U.S. program was invariably described 
as lamentably inferior to that of other nations. 
Not only were the Russians out spending the Am- 
ericatis in this field, but the committeé was emba- 
rrasséd tO discover that the French and British were 
also outstripping the United States effort by a wide 
margin. In Poland; the British were ‘said to be five 
tities as large. Préstigé was a secondary consider- 
ation, however, for everywhere the committee went, 
it was gréetéd with pleas for greater finahcial re- 
Sources to také on the communists if the battle for 
minds. The mission staffs were unanimous in their 
requests for additional monies for both “high lev- 
el”? (cultural) ‘and “low level” (informational) prop- 
aganda, Appalled by the «‘successive nightmares’ of 
its Eastern European experiences, the committee ret- 
urned to describe the existing information and cul- 
tural effort as “woefully | inadequate” to deal with 
‘‘the pattern of Communist infiltration’. v 


“The passage of this legislation”, Sargeant argued, 
“constitutes congressional recognition that the world- 
wide struggle between democracy and Communism 
makes it imperative that the United States Government 
conduct a vigorous iaformation and _ education 
program in support of our foreign policy’, From 
this perspective, information and cultural relations 
were different administrative devices rather than 
policy extremes, Sargeant claimed there was “no 
such thing as ‘pure culture’ or ‘pure educational 
exchange”. Once the various cultural programs were 
defined as pampertabs, tools for influencing attitudes 
in foreign countries’, it clearly foHowed that 
‘‘policies governing the conduct of such programs 
must therefore be coordinated with the policies which 
govern the execution of informational programs’’.? 


“It was agreed that the U.S, Educational Foundations 
should have an American educational flavor; and 
that the selection of foreign students in their formative 
years for study in American institutions abroad would 
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‘further the aim of greater understanding of the 
democratic system’’. The program was also conceived 
as an adjunct of the ‘‘general aims of U.S. foreign 
policy’’, although care was to be taken ‘‘to avoid 
all appearances of cultural imperialism”. . 


Though the U.S. Administration was firm in its. policy 
of using cultural relations. as a lever to safeguarding its 
national interests, there were thinkers and educators who did 
not cherish politicalisation of the programs. The following 
note from an official of the U.S, Administration provides 
an insight into this conceptual dilemma: 


Educators are extremely dedicated to the fact that 
‘they want education for education’s sake and not 
for political reasons, And, although I ran this program 
with my eye on politics all the time, international 
politics and the security of my country-I’ve had 
to play it out of both sides of my mouth in a way- 
but we were spending the taxpayer’s’ money for 
this, and although I had to placate the educators 
and get their cooperation, at the same time I had 
to sharpen out Program in such a way that we would 
score politically abroad, a this is a tightrope, but 
we tried to do it‘. 


Thus by 1950 American cultural programs of all kinds 
were deeply committed to waging Cold war.* Though not 
with such an ostensible pronouncement of its aim, France 
also testifies to such an attitude of relationship: 


The alliance Francaise is, by definition the meeting 
point between two cultures; the culture of .France 
and that of the place where it is situated®, 


That brings us to one of our foremost objective: 
establishing a purposeful and growing cultural dialogue 
between France and Madras,” 

The same can be said regarding the objectives of the 
British council and the cultural relations centres .of the U.S.S.R. 
Language and culture 
| Now the fact that the post war policies of some im- 
portant nations have been shown as operating through channels 
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of cultural relations, is established ‘we ‘are “posed with 
the question of how Janguage figures im such operations and 
becomes a tool .of foreign policy. 


It is a commonplace that the learning of a language 
becomes less meaningful if it is divorced from the cultural 
context. Conversely, .as Benjamin Lee Whorf suggests, 


Linguistics is a heuristic instrument -for the study of 
a culture, which is a homogeneous entity uniting 
hormonious society: .... it is a subtle instrument for 
the analysis of consciousness of (a society) and its 
ideological bases. 


It follows therefore that linguistics has to provide 
theoretical and methodological framework for the analysis of 
materials studied by all kinds of intellectual and cultural! 
historians, indeed by every one concerned with culture and 
thought.° Let us have a book at. the standard repertory of 
cultural relations in general and of the USA in special: 


Exchanges of professots and students 

Exchanges of publications | 

Stimulation of translations and distribution 

Book trade 

teaching of English 

Exchange of leaders from every walk of life 
International radio broadcasting (VOA), 
- Satellite television, motion pictures 

American. centres and Libraries 

Press facilitation to foreign journalists, and so on. 


The British council, Alliance Francaise and the centres 
of U.S.S.R. have more or less the same items on their agenda 
of cultural relations, It is noteworthy that each nation has 
its own language teaching programs abroad: as. an_ essential 
item of acculturation, combinded with a program of trans- 
lations, It is obvious that these nations: take special care to 
spend huge amounts of money for such cultural _ programs. 
For example the U.S. government, has. got a congressional 
sanction of 882.3 million dollars for the year 1989 meant. for 
this purpose through USIA.*° It is equally obvious thaf such 
programs could not be’ seen through without ee to the 
use of respective. languages. 
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Apart from these contemporary scenes, if we could only 
look down into the corridors of Time, we. can see how the 
European colonists during the 18th and 19th centuries used 
their languages as effective tools of consolidating their geo- 
graphical victories with cultural annexations of the native 
population. This they achieved through Europen education 
imparted to the natives and through learning the languages 
of the natives chiefly to propagate their religion and culture 
through translations. We can as well visualize the mass of 
literary and linguistic activities of the numerous missionaries 
culminating in the birth of countless philological societies, 
involving many an apolitical intellectuals among the natives 
succumbing to the bait, thus completing the process of accu- 
lturation and political consolidation. 


“And a look further down into the annals of our own 
nation, especially in the South, we can see how the Jains 
and the Buddists spread their religions through Prakrit and 
Pali and a still later, the natives rose in unison against. these 
imposition’ and successfully enthroned the Vedic. religions 


through ushering in an era of Tamil renaissance during the 
Pallava reign. 


Ail the abové instances, historical and contemporary, 
go to prove that language has been and is an effective tool 
in the execution of, if not always in shaping of, foreign 


policies of sovereign nations, both during wartimes and during 
the periods of consolidation. 


Peacetime policy 


Our wotld History Has got very little to describe peace 
timé activities of ‘the nations. ‘There f fave been, of Coursé some 


P05 Fy 


of FP aistory ‘did not " pied to such eventless rat eventide 
leaves of Time. 


Peacetime foreign policy may have two views of national 
interest. It-may be directed towards avoiding wars in future 
or towatds af altruistic motive of mutual undetstanding, help 
and codperation in trade, commerce and $0 on. If avoidance 
of future wars is aimed at, the first thing. to be done is to 
remove mutual suspicion and distrust among nations, For, wars 
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did not begin spontaneously; rather they resulted from frictions 
and, international understanding would reduce frictions. 
Political relations without understanding are useless, As Su mper 
Welles pointed out as early as 1938, 


underlying all of the complex pattern of international 
relationships, is the basic need for a real understanding 
among peoples. No specific problem can _ be 
permanently and satisfactorily solved unless there 
is knowledge and sympathetic understanding among 
all of us of the national lives, the ‘needs, and the 
aspirations of the other.11 


How to achieve this genuine mutual understanding 
among the peoples? It is again possible only through cultural 
relations between countries of the world. But these cultural 
relations should not carry with them the stigma of imposition 
with vested interests. Intellectual cooperation means exchange 
and free play of ideas. And in such friendly and unsuspecting 
environments, language will be of immense use in reducing 
‘the cultural yaps and political frictions between nations. 
Language barriers may be transcended through modern linguistic 
equipements and translations. Though such a peacetime cultural 
relations is a distant realisation, language would be the first 
and fruitful tool in executing such policies. 


Summing Up: 


An attempt has been made in the foregoing pages to 
show that language and knowledge of linguistics, has been of 
immense use for the west as a tool in executing the foreign 
policies of several nations..Whether wartime or peaceful period, 
it has proved its mettle. Indian Potensial in this. regard is 
limitlen, but we have not yet -devised plans and. schemes 


adequately to further the national cause and interests outside 
our territory. 
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A CRITIQUE ON DIXON'S ‘UNIVERSAL SEMANTIC 
TYPES’ HYPOTHESIS 


C.R.S. SARMA 
Andhra University 
Visakhapatnam 


INTRODUCTION 


Dixon in his famous Where have all the adjectives gone? 
(published as 1982) makes an interesting claim about the 
relation between the part-of-speech affiliation and the semantic 
types of lexical items. This paper intends to examine the 
validity of the claim in the light of data from two languages. 
Evidence, both for and against the hypothesis, is considered 
and questions regarding its validity have been raised. 


1, PARTS-OF-SPEECH AND SEMANTIC TYPES 


1.0 words are commonly assigned to some parts- 
of-speech classes on the basis of some grammatical properties 
which are often language-particular. Schachter (1985:pp. 1-13) 
points out that although there can be no agreement on the 
precise number of parts-of-speech classes among various 
languages, all languages seem to make a distinction between 
open and closed classes. He notes that while all languages 
appear to distinguish two open classes, nouns and verbs, only 
certain languages make a further distinction between these and 
a third open class, the class of adjectives, Further, he disti- 
nguishes between languages which have aclosed class of adj- 


ectives and languages which lack a distinct adjective class 
altogether. 


1.1. THE HYPOTHESIS OF UNIVERSAL SEMANTIC TYPES 


Dixon (1982) makes a cross linguistic study of adjective 
types in different languages. He Proposes that the lexical 
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items of language fall into a number of semantic types 
(each item belonging to just one type), and further assum- 
es that each semantic type has basic or ‘norm’, connection 
with a single part of speech (ibid. pp. 9~11). He concludes 
that some. semantic...types; must be associated with diffe-. 
rent parts of speech in different languages. He argues 
that it is possible to delimit universal semantic types 
on the basis of an examination of syntactic .and morphologi- 
cal properties. in just one language and sets up seven univ- 
ersal semantic types after an examination of all those forms 
in English that appear to be basic (i.e. monomorphemic) 
members of the adjective class (pp. 15-16). He makes it clear 
that he examines forms like loud but not forms like noisy on 
the ‘grounds that noisy is a deep noun, deriving from noise. 
This means that he excludes the derived forms. This point 
and his earlier assumption that there is a one-to-one relatio- 
nship between the part-of-speech affiliation and semantic types 
are important in the present discussion, 


The semantic types proposed by Dixon are the following: 


1. Dimension: 2 @g. big, large 
2. physical property : hard, soft 
3. Colour | 2 black, white 
4. Human propensity :- ... kind, happy 
5. Age : young, old 
6. Value... | : €.g. good, bad 
te La, : —o itv 


For English he ddds the semantic type ‘Position’ ’ too. 
On an examination of a total ‘of seventeen languages, he makes 
the following generalization: ‘The Age, Dimension, Value and 
Colour types are likely to belong tothe adjective class, how- 
ever small it is’ (pp. 46). He finds that the other “types are 
less likely to belong tothe adjective class. 


1.2. An attempt will be made'in this paper to éXaminé 
the validity of Dixon’s hypothesis in the light. of data from 
Telugu, a Dravidian language, and Meiteiron, a Tibeto-Burman 
language. In Meiteiron; it»seems, there is no formal distin- 
ction between what are usually called an adjective and an 
adverb. The same form may modify either a noun or a verb. 
Hence, Thoudam (1980:pp.150) calls these forms as modifiers. 
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Following his nomenclature, tke word modifier has been 
used in this paper. 


1,3. ADJECTIVES IN TELUGU 


Semantic types Adjective Adj.+Noun — Gloss 

1. Dimension. _cinna cinna illu. - ‘small house’ 
pedda peddaillu . ‘big ‘house’ 

2. Colour tella tella pilli ‘white cat’ 
nalla nalla pilli *black cat’ 

3. Age musali . _musaliwaaDu __‘old man’ 
paducu . paducu waaDu ‘young man’ 

4. Value manci manci maniSi ‘good man’ 

cedda .» cedda maniSi .- ‘bad man’ 
Semantic Types Adjective ‘Adj. +Noun Glass 


5. Physical property pacci pacci Kattelu ‘damp firewood’ 
endu  endu  kattel ‘dry firewood’ 
6. Human propensity: | jaali jaali gunde ‘kind heart’ 
i katike katika gunde ‘cruel heart’ 
7. Speed p— bred —— — 
8. Position jettu  ettu meeta ‘high building’ 
lootu) lootu baavi ‘deep well’ 


Dixon's generalisation that ‘the Age, Dimension, Value, 
and Colour types are likely to belong to the adjective class 
‘seems valid in the light of Telugu data. But his assumption 
regarding the one-to-one association between the semantic 
types and the parts-of-speech and his insistence on the lexical 
items being basic members (i.e. monomorphemic) do not seem 
to be sustainable in the light of evidence from both Telugu 
and Meiteiron. However, a fuller discussion on these points 
is deferred until data from Meiteiron is discussed. 


1.4. MODIFIERS IN MEITEIRON 


1.4.1. Semantic Modifier Modifier +N/? call Glass 
Types . N+Modifier - 
1, Dimension ApakpA . ApakpA ka, ye twide-room’ 


AkhubA = AkhubA ka, ‘narrow room’ 
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Types N 4+ Modifier 
2. Colour AmubA — AmubA phurit “black shirt’ 
AnAubA AnAubA phurit ‘white shirt’ 
3, Age . AhAn mi AhAn ‘old man’ 
eos A nAhA mi nAhA . ‘young man’ 
4. Value AphAbA. AphAbA mi “good man’ 
| phAttabA phAttAbA mi = ‘bad man’ 
5, Physical AkAnbA AkAnbA « “hard wood’ 
property © AthotpA AthotpA u ‘soft wood’ 
6. Human. hAysifbA hAysinbA mi ‘clever man’ 
propensity AtAnbA  AtAnbA mi ‘lazy man? 
7. Speed AyafibA AyanbA kar ‘fast car’: 
AtAppA  AtAppA kar ‘slom car’ 
% Positia.”’ © AtohbA  AtonbA IAm ‘high (level) 
ground’ 
AkutpA AkutpA lAm ‘low (level) 
pis: ground’ 


At first sight, the pattern in Meiteiron seems perfectly 
symmetrical. But this impression can be misleading, [t must 
be borne in mind that while the adjectives in English and in 
Telugu are monomorphemic, the modifiers in Meiteiron are 
polymorphemic, which means they are not basic members. 
A closer examination reveals that the modifiers in Meiteiron 
contain a prefix A-and a suffix-bA and a root, The root ia 
the Meiteiron modifiers, then, is a bound one. 


¢.g. AkAnbA ‘strong’ 
A- prefix 
-kAn- roet 
-bA /«  guffix 


In this context, some discussion on roots in Meiteiron 
is called for. 


1.4.2. {In Meiteiron the roots cannot show the form-class 
to which they belong (Thoudam, P.C. 1986:pp.87). This means 
that the roots donot belong to any part-of-speech like noun, 
verb, or modifier, although they can still be assigned some 
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meaning. Thoudam classifies the roots ia Meiteiron into two 
types, viz. 1) Free and 2), Bound. All the free roots are free 
nominal forms like mi ‘man’, u ‘tree’ etc. and, hence they 
can show the form-class. But the vast majority of other 
roots, according to Thoudam, cannot be differentiated into 
nominal roots, verbal roots and soon. It is possible to der- 
ive either a noun, or a verb, ora modifier from the same 
root. This means in Meiteiron, most nouns, all verbs and 
modifiers are derived forms. In contrast, in English, most 
lexical items. belong to one part-of-speech basically, from 
which other forms could be derived, This, of course, is: in 
full accord with Dixon’s claim that some members of a sema- 
ntic type may, by extensional derivation, also be associated. 
with other parts-of-speech. He uses the terms ‘Deep’ and ‘sur- 


face’ to refer to the basic and extensional associations 
respectively. | | 


Now the contrast between English, Telugu ard Meiteiron. 
could be shown as follows: 


e.g. Eng. wide (adj.) ‘rain (noun) 
widen (verb) rain (verb) 
width (noun) rainy (adj.) 

Tel. pani ‘work’ (noun) 
pani ceeyu “te work” (verb) 
poovu | ‘to go” (verb) - 
pooka ‘going’ (noun) 
era in: ‘red’ (adj.) 
erupu ‘red’ (noun) 

Mei. ca- | ‘EAT’? 
caba ‘eating’ (noun) 
cali ‘eating’ (verb) 
kAn- ‘STRONG/HARD’ 
AkAnbA ‘strong’ (adj.) 
kAnnA ‘fast’? (adv.) 
kAnba ‘strength’ (noun): 
kAlli ‘be strong’ (verb) 


(root a verbal ending) 


These examples clearly show that in Meiteiron the roots 
are bound and: cannot be associated with any part-of-speech 
or form-class, eventhough they can be assigned some meaning. 
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This means’ they do not have any basic connection with > 
any part-of-speeck, no matter what semantic type they belong 
to. | | 


It is clear that the Meiteiron situation is different 
from that of ¢ither English or Telugu. {It is true that exa- 
mples turn-up in Meiteirom for all eight semantic types but 
the fact that all of them are polymorphemic and not. basic 
members, as Dixon would have them, cannot: be overlooked. 
Further, the’ relationship between the semantic types and 
partssof-speech affiliation also. does not seem to be  sustain- 
able, because the roots which are bound in Meitéiron have 
some meaning and so can be categorised as particular seman 
tic types. But they do not have basic or ‘norm’ connection 
with any part-of-speech. In fact, Dixon admits that in the 
case of Telugu a root could be related to either of two 
word classes but, probably, ‘he misses the point. 


14.3% Now, the other side of the coin may also be 
presented as follows. In Meiteiron there exist constructions 
which involve monomorphemic (i.e. roots) modifiers like the 
following. . one . 
i.. Dimension _. lAypak. 2 wv Segrth? 
|  lAy ‘soil? 
_ pak ‘wide’) 
2, Colour: phime ‘block cloth’ 
| <phi ‘clovh’ 
mu: “block’} 


3, Age mi AhAn ! ‘old man’ 
| (mi *man’ 
AhAn ‘old’) 
4, Value phiren ‘best cloth’ 
— phi ‘cloth’ 


cen “best’) 


5. Physical )* 


property soa 
6. Human r 
propensity - 
7, Speed J i 
8. Position l\Aykut ‘depression’ 


(IAy ‘soil? 
kut ‘low’) 
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1.4.4... Now, these examples might, appear to refute the 
above discussion. But my intention in this paper is to highlight 
the weaknesses in Dixon’s claim and so attention may be 
called for to the following facts. fh 


a) In all the examples just quoted (1.4.3. ), it may be 
seen that , the order of the elements is Noun-+ Modifier, 
whereas in the examples given in the previous set (1.4.1.) 
the order is Modifier+Noun. Further, the constructions in 
1-4,1. seem to be syntactical. whereas most. constructions in 
1.4. 3, seem. to be. morphological, ie. single words. In view of 
this it is not clear whether they can strictly be calied adj- 
ectives, as against. the constructions in 1.4. 1. | 


“'b) In the’ constructions of the sort “given in 1 4.3. 
change of order of elements is not possible, whereas it is 
possible in the cases of constructions given in 1.4.1. This 
fixity lends support to the view that probably only the ele- 


ments of 1.4.1. typeare age eee ra (i.e. Modifiers) 
in Meiteiron. 


c) If it is argued that by virtue of their function the 
modifiers in 1.4.3. are adjectives, there arises a question. 
Categories like Noun, Verb, Adjective etc, are of words, not 
of roots. In languages like English where free roots consti- 
tute words, this may not create problems. But in languages 
like Meiteiron in which the roots are mostly bound, is it 
correct to associate the : grammatical categories with the 
bound roots? Do roots have form-class membership? In other 
words, does the assignment of grammatical categories take 
place with reference to bound roots or free words? 


d) Closely related to the above is another question. 
Categories like Noun, Verb are grammatical labels, and not 
semantic labels, Is it correct to associate these grammatical 
labels with the semantic types? Are they relevant at the 
semantic level? For example, the root kAn- ‘STRONG/HARD’ 
could become either an adverb, or an adjective, or a noun, 
or a verb. Do we say the root kAn- belongs to a particular 


grammatical category? And yet, it has a definite core of meaning 
associated with it. 


e) It might be argued that in constructions like khué 
eNarrow-verbal ending’; Alli ‘Strong-verbal ending’ the suffix 
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-i is only inflectional, whereas in constructions like khubA 
‘narrowness’, kAnbdA ‘strength’ the suffix - bA is derivational 
and hence these roots are re oa. But it gives rise 
to a. questions: 


i) If this were to be Pesca all, rroats in Meiteiron 
would be verbal roots including those of modlfiers. so their 
basic connection would be with the Ratesony, Verb and not 
that of Adjective. 


ii) Even if the above were correct, a verbal root cannot be 
the same as a verb since ‘derivational formations produce a form 
substantially the same for grammatical purposes as a root form 
or as a simpler or more basic underlying form’ (Robins, R.H. 
1964: pp. 192-193). But it is not clear whether in Meiteiron 
the addition of, say, the suffix -bA, taken as a derivational suffix, 
produces a form substantially the same as. the. root form, For 
example, the root pak ‘WIDE’ underlies the forms pakpA ‘width’ | 
(Noun), ApakpA ‘wide’ (Modifier), paki ‘wide-verbal ending’ (Verb). 


£5; In addition to the above evidence, there is some 
‘evidence in Telugu also which does not: favour Dixon’s claim. 
In Telugu, there is.a small sub-class of roots that necessarily 
take a derivational suffix to form either adjectives or adverbs, 


e.g. palaca ‘THIN’ 
palacani® | ‘thin’ (adj.) 
e.g. palacani kaagitam 


‘thin paper’ 
but not *palaca kaagitam 
palacagaa ‘thinly’ (adv.) 
paalu palacagaa unnaayi 
‘milk is thin (watery)’ 


cikka | ‘THICK’ 
cikkani ‘thick’ (adj.) 
, Gale cikkani paalu 


oP ‘thick milk’ 
but not *cikka paalu 
cikkagaa | ‘thickly’ (adv.) 
paalu cikkagaa unnaayi 
‘milk is thick’ 


In the above examples, the items palaca, cikka cannot 
be assigned to any part-of-speech. 
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1.6. .CONCLUSION 


The purpose of the above discussion is .to highlight 
certain questions that come up when Dixon’s .claim is .consi- 
dered. It is true when Schachter (1985: pp. 6-7) says, ‘... there 
are no languages that cannot “be said to show a noun-verb 
distinction when all relevent factors are taken into account’, 
But it is probably needless to insist on the forms ‘being the 
‘basic’ members or ‘monomorphemic’. 


FOOTNOTES 
1. However, mostly these are nouns or adverbs. 


2. In ‘Meiteiron, it is sometimes possible for;a modifier to follow a 
moun, too. See 1. 4.4. (a). 


3. The meanings of the roots have been given in capital letters. 


4. Further, he quotes examples from Swahili which take prefixes. Evid- 


ently, they may not be monomorphemic and hence, ‘may not be basic 
members. 


5. Examples for Physical property, Human propensity .and Speed could 
not be eilcited from the native speakers who felt thatthere are no forms. 


6. -ni is an adjectivalizer in Telugu. cf. téjyani mautalu ‘sweet words’, 
but not *tiyya maaytalu. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


This paper suggests a modification to the theory of 
control as presented in Manzini (1983) taking account of data 
from Malayalam*. Broadly defined, control is the phenomenon 
that looks for a possible antecedent for an unrealized pronominal 
notated as PRO in standard pratice. Chomsky (1981:56) charac- 
terized PRO as an empty pronominal with an independent 
thematic role than that of its possible antecedent. PRO therefore 
is, as Chomsky notes, a pronominal anaphor. Binding conditions, 
however, entangle PRO in contradictory requirements. On the 
one hand, by virtue of being a pronominal it must be free 
in its governing category, and on theother hand, being an 
anaphor it must be bound in its governing category. Thus 
PRO is relegated to an ungoverned position which happen to 
be just the subject position in an infinitival. 


Before looking at the facts of Malayalam it would be 
useful to introduce the machanisms needed to tackle control. 
Basing on the notion of governing category (Chomsky, 1981), 
Manzini conceived the notion of domain governing category: 


1. Governing category: 


4 is the governing category for « 
if and only if 


*Paper presented at the 17th All India Conference of Dravidian Linguists, 
held at Udipi in May, 1989, and was adjudged as the best paper from a 
research scholar at the Conference. 
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a. 


Y is the minimal category 
containing &,a governor 
for &, and asubject accessible 
to &. | ) 


q is the root sentence, 
if not (a) and « is governed, 


2. Domain governing category: 


q:s the domain governing category 
for & if and only if 

a. 1s a governing category for the 
G-domain of o&, and 

b. Y Contains a subject accessible 
to o. 


The definitions of c-domain, c-command, government, 


binding, accessibility and i-within-i condition are given below. 


3, is the C-domain of « if and only if 4 


is the minimal maximal category dominating «. 


4. ca C-commands B if and only if the minimal 


category dominating. «< dominates 6. 


5. a geverns B if and only, if. 


6, 


a. X 1s a lexical: category, aad 
b. xX and 8B C-command each other, 


o binds 8 if and only if 


a. and £ are coindexed, and 
b,. a C-commands £. 


‘7, < is aceessible to B, if and only if 


8, 


a. xX C-commands 8, and : 
b. coindexing of wc and 8 does not violate 
the i-within-i condition. 


*[g......]5, Where § and « are 


coindexed. (See Manzini, 1983) 


Further Manzini integrates binding condition for PRO 


with the condition A of the Binding Condition. 


9, An anaphor ‘without a’ governing category is bound in 
its demain governiag category, 
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II. INFINITIVE CLAUSE 


Infinitives in Malayalam: are formed: by suffixing the 
participle a:n to the future base of the verb (Rajaraja Varma, 
1895). The verb ka:num ‘see’, for instance, becomes an infi- 
nitive by adding -a:n forming ka:nuva:n, The medial » is an 
approximant inserted to disallow a VV sequence impermissive 
in Malayalam. Rajaraja Varma (1895) explains. this insertion 
as a sandhi replacement or the dropped nasal of the vesb in 
future tense. He also notes the growing tendency to. form 
iafinitives by adding -a;n to the root of the verb as we see 
in ka:na:n from kaz:n+a:n 


Consider the following Malayatam sentence within fini- 
tive complements. 


10. ra:man o:ta:n Sramiccu 
Raman-nom run to tried 
‘Raman tried to run away.‘ 


11. kutti kja:sil po:ka:n maticcu 
child-nom class-loc go to hesitated 
‘The child hesitated to go to class.’ 


12. acchan kuttiyo:ts patikka:n paranfiu 
Father child to study to told 
‘Father told the child to study,’ 


In (10-12), the infinitives, [yp o:ta:n], [yp po:ka:n] and 
[np patikka:n], are complements to their respective matrix 
clauses, as could be seen in their structural analyses. (10a-12a). 
The subject position in, the infinitive being ungoverned, the 
NP will be PRO. 


10.4 [s [np ra:man] [vp [g[s PRO o;ta:n]] 
{v sramiccu]], [inet + Tense]] - 


lia. [s [mw kutti] [vp [s [s PRO kla:sikpo:ka:n}} 
[v maticcu]] [ine, + Tense]] 


12.a [s{np acchan] [vp] [ne kuttiyo:ta] 
[>[s PRO patikka:n]] [yparaafiul) five, + Tense} 
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The structural configuration of these can beseen in a 
clearer perspective iii (13).- 


13, 


The C-domain of PRO in (13) is. S since § is the 
minimal maximul category. dominating PRO. The domain 
governing category for PRO is S, for it contains a governor 
for the C-domain of PRO, the V, and an accessible Subject 
in AGR since S is tensed’. The INFL contaiaing AGR is 
co-superscripted with the subject NP of its clause to mark 
agreement, In the sentences (10-12), all have the matrix verb 
governing the embedded infinitive clause, but it will not govern 
across the S boundary because maximal categories are barriers 
to government. The matrix clauses contain AGR because they 
are tensed, So the requirement for an accessible subject is 
satisfied. Hence PRO in the embedded infinitival can find an 
antecedent to bind it in the domain governing category S; 
the controller, as we know, is the subject in (10) and (11), 
and the object in (12). 


The problem as to what determines the exact controller 
still remains to be resolved. ‘Sentences like (10) and (fl) pose 
no problem, since their matrix contains only one _ possible 
controller. Sentences like (12), however, permit both the NPs 
available in the matrix clause to function as controllers, given 
the definitions of domain governing category (2) and binding (6). 
According to Chomsky’ (1981), there is some lexically specified 
idiosyncratic property of the verb which determines the cont- 
roller of the PRO in its complement. When confronted with 
a problem ‘akin to sentence (12), Manzini (1983) hints that 
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subject or object control may depend on semantic grounds, Ona 
close scrutiny, it appears that sentence (12) differs from sentences 
(10-11) in that the former has matrix verb with the property 
of directing an individual to perform certain act, while the 
latter lack that property. In otherwords, the matrix verb in 
(12) directs a complement NP to perform the act contained 
in the infinitive clause, whereas the matrix verb in sentences 
(10-11) describe the subject’s initiative to perform the act 
manifested as the infinitival. 


Further examples to illustrate that a semantic property 
of the matrix verb determine the control behaviour of the 
PRO in its complement clause can be adduced to as follows: 


14. ra:man_ jo:liyil ninnu PRO ra:ji vekka:n ti:ruma:niccu 
Raman-nom work-loc abl resign to decided 
‘Raman decided to resign from service.’ 


15. ma:gino PRO kuttikale talla:n pe:ti a;no 
Master-dat students-acc beat to fear present 
‘Master is afraid of beating the students.’ 


16... ra:man PRO oru patam ka:na;n pantalatts po:yi 
Raman-nom one film . see to pandalam: loc went 
‘Raman went to Pandalam to see a movie,’ 


17. ra:man krisnano;ta PRO accatakkam pa: likka:n nirde:siccu 
Raman-nom Krishnan to discipline maintain to instructed 
‘Raman instructed © Krishnan to maintain discipline.‘ 


18. ra:man manuvine PRO. pilla: re kaliya:kka:n pre:ripiccu 
Raman-nom Manu-ace children-acc tease-to encouraged 
‘Raman encouraged Manu to tease children’, 


19. ra:man manuvine PRO malsarattil panketukka:n nirbandhiccu 
Raman-nom manu-acc competition-loc take part to insisted 
‘Raman insisted. on Manu to participate in the competition,’ 


Sentences (14-16), again like (10-11), have matrix verbs 
describing the initiative of the subject to the act contained 
in the infinitive clauses. The controller in such cases will be 
the matrix subject. Sentences (17-19), on the. other hand, 
have matrix verbs directing thé complement NPs to pesfirm 
the act denoted by the infinitives and therefore. assume the 
role of PRO in their complement infinitives. In these, the 
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construals with the subject controlling PRO in the infinitives 
will be ruled out as shown in (20-21). 


20. *ra:mall, krisnano-to [PRO; acctakkam pa:likkain] nirde: Siccu 


21, *ra:manll; manuvine {PRO, pilla:re kaliya:kka:n] pre:ri,iccu 


I would like to suggest that there is a binary feature 
{+ DIRECTIVE] whick selects controller for the verb in question, 
The verbs will be lexically specified for the feature 
{+D{RECTIVE] Then, if the verb is specified as [+ DIRECTIVE] 
the verb will select its complement NP to serve as the 
controller, but if the verb is [—DIRECTIVE] the controller 
is the subject. Tae verbs sgramiccu ‘tried’ and maticcu ‘hesititated’ 
will be marked for the feature J[—DIRECTIANAL] and the 
verbs paraniiu ‘told’ and mnirbindhiccu ‘insisted’ for the feature 
{+DIRECTIVE], and the selection of controllers -follow as 
predicted. 


At this point, it may be questionedif the notion of 
transitivity could not just as well account for the differences 
in control behaviour exhibited by the two classes of verbs 
we have looked at so far. This is not true because there are 
verbs like promise, which are [—DIRECTIVE] in our terms, 
permitting only subject control, as evident from the example 
given below. 


22. John, promised Bill; [PRO; [*; to leave] 


However, the verbs meaning ‘promise’ in Malayalam goes 
perfectly well with finite clause complements alone, but their 
occurrence with infinitives, though somewhat odd to the ear, 
are not entirely ruled out, Thus the contrast in (23) follows 
naturally: 


23a. sarkasar piriccu viftta udyo:gastanmasre tiriccu etukkum enna 
government-nom dismissed rel prt. officials acc reinstate 
that 
_janagyalkka va:gda:nam ceydu 
people dat promise did 
‘The government promised the people that it would rein- 
state the officials who were dismissed.’ 


23b. 2? sarka:r piriccu vitta udyo:gastanma:zre tiriccu efukkazn 
janaqyalkka va:gda:nam ceydu 
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‘The government promised the people to:. reinstate the... 
officiales who were dismissed,’ 


It may also be noted in passing that there exists a class 
of verbs in Malayalam, as noted in Mohanan (1982), which 
takes infinitive complements with PRO alternating with lexical 
NPs as their subjects. Incidentally this environment  corres- 
ponds to what in English has been termed as exceptional case- 
marking © environment. Malayalam, however, differs from 
English in that it shows a nominative.or dative case NP as 
subject of the infinitive depending on choice of the infinitive 
verb. 


24. ra:man ~~ [PRO' karaya:n] a:grahiccu 
Raman-nom — weep to oe desired 
~ ‘Raman wanted to weep.’ | 


25. ra:man_ [kutti karaya:n] a:grahiccu 
Raman nom child-nom desired 
- weep to | 

‘Raman’ wanted the child to Ade 


26, ra:man [kuttikka vigakka: n] a: grahiccu 
Raman-nom child-dat hunger to desired 
‘Raman wanted the child to become hungry.’ 


The PRO in (24) may be said to be controlled by the 
matrix subject as it corresponds. to, what we know of such 
sentences. The surfacing lexical NP as subject in (25), how- 
ever, questions the generally held belief that the subject 
position in infinitives is ungoverned, ‘Mohanan’ (1982) claims: 
that these kinds of sentences force us to conclude that either 
the subject. of infinitival. is governed or otherwise optionally | 
governed, presumably by the verb (if Malayalam is non-con- 
figurational as Mohanan assumes) or the infinitive inflection 
-a:n. If we assume the former, PRO cannot appear in these 
infinitives, and on the latter assumption, ‘these infinitives are 
not’ subject to control. We may say that the subject of the 
infinitive is governed: and assume the familar PRO-drop phe- 
nomenon common in‘ our languages. .When the’ pronoun in 
infinitival is not disjoint in refereace from the matrix subject, 
as in (24), it is simply not spelt out. But when the reference 
is disjoint, the NP surfaces in its phonetic form, as for in- 
stance in (35). Anyway these are very tentative assumptions 
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and will recur in certain other environments like the gerund 
like constructions which are beyond the scope of this paper. 


Further sentences with matrix verbs exhibiting exceptional 
infinitival complements are adduced below. 


27, amma [makaa) Cimadisksayil jayikka:n} koticcu 
mother-nom son-nom exam loc succeed to longed 
‘Mother longed for her on to succeed in the examination.’ 


28. . fia;m . favan poska:n}] © ka:ttirunnu 
[.: . he-nom go to waited 
‘I waited for him to go.’ 


ill < ogsisnbaiaiaiaagd CLAUSE — 


In: ‘Malayalam, there are two kinds of fecticebtas adyectiiel 
adjuncts: namely, non-finite present participial -clauses with 
éonts and finite participial clauses with the suffix-o. Examine 
the (Baboming sentences, *. : 


< 


29.. Tasman x oie konto. > pang etuttu 
Raman-nom. sweated. INFL present. work - did 
_ continuous 


‘Ramana worked white. sweating®: 


30. amma kuttiye.  upakki konta ta:rasttu. parts 
mother-nom child acc made her INFL lullaby — sang 
| sleep present 
contanuous 
31. manu vannitto kalikkaza po:yi 
-Manu-nom came-after — play to went 


a come, Maau went to ead 


32. manu amma vannitto kalikka:n  po:yé 
Manu-nom mother-rnom came after play to ’ went 
“ SMother having come, Manu went to play.’ | 


The structural analyses of these sentences wili be 
(29a- -32a). i | opis ie | 


29a. [s [we raman] [ve {s{s PRO viyarttu konta]] [np pani] 
fy etuttu] [{NFL}] 
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30a. [s [np amma] [yp [s|s PRO kuttiy’? urakki kont]] [np | 
ta:ra:tta [y pa:ti]] INFL]] 


3la. [gs [np mo-hanan] [yp [§ [; PRO vannitta]] 
[s [; PRO kalikkazn]] [y po;yi]] [INFL]] 


32a. [gs [np mo:hanan] [VP [gs [s; amma vannitte]] 
[s[s pro kalikka:n]] [y po:yi]] [INFL]] 


The internal structure for participial adjuncts, I assume 
is [; NP NP INFL]. The INFL in the participial cluases in (29) — 
and (30) is occupied by konta which marks the sentence as 
present continuous relative to the time of event in the matrix 
clause. 


The suffix on the finite verbs in (31) and (32) may 
be asssumed to originate in the INFL, but subsequently 
suffxing to the verb in the PF component. Nevertheless, it 
pushes the time of occurrence of the participial prior to that 
of the time of event described In the matrix clause. Interestingly, 
a PRO could appear only in konta clauses, whereas the subject 
position in finite participial adjuncts exhibits properties similar 
to that of the set of verbs taking exceptional infinitive 
complements discussed in the preceding section. The preceding 
section, The Presence of PRO in non-finite participal adjuncts 
can be motivated by assuming that the INFL element konto 
marks its clause oon-finite, thereby absorbing the governing 
property of the INFL governing the subject. 


In both (29) and (30), only subject can control PRO in 
the participial adjunct. But consider an example taken from 
Mohanan (1983). 


33. ra:ja:va mantriye [PRO mettame:l kitannu konte] konnu 
king-nom minister-acc bed above slept: killed 
The king killed the minister, while lying on the bed.’ 


It looks possible for both the king and the minister to 
be eligible controllers for they are contained in the domain 
governing category of PRO, assuming participal adjuncts to 
be under the VP. node.. But PRO in participal ‘clauses have 
an idiosyncratic property of being controlled by only the matrix 
subject. Sentence (33) even if pasSivized, is controlled by the 
subject, as seen in (34). 


Srikumar 
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34.  ra:ja:va:l! mantri [PRO mettame:! kitannu konto ] kolla- 
pettu kill passive | 
‘The minister was killed by the king while lying on 
the bed.’ 


In (34) only the passive subject maniri qualifies as the 
controller. To capture these significant facts, Mohanan (1983) 
falls back on the distinction between lexical structure (enco- 
ding grammatical functions in terms of dominance) and con- 
figurational structure (encoding precedence relations) discussed 
in Chomsky (1981) with respect to non-configurational languages. 
Then, itis claimed that control properties hold over the 
lexical structure where wecan ensure that only subjects form 
eligible controllers of PRO in participial clauses. Assuming 
Mohanan’‘s conjecture, Manzini’s proposal concerning control 
can be extended to participial constructions as well. To ill- 
ustrate, although the configurational structure of (33) will be 
(35), the lexical structure relevant for control assignment 
will be (36). (See block next page) 


35. NP vp INFL 


ae vneen ~ konnu 
eee 
ads Is’ kon{o 


a: o = 


36. 


x i ke vP INFL’ 
| | s 
N S$ . 
PRO met- N P 
ta wme:l 
kitannu 
. konto | 
ra:ja‘v> N konnu 


matrlye 
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At the lexical structure (36), the participial adjunct 
is governed by INEFL and the matrix S is the domain governing 
category containing a governer for the C-domain of PRO, 
the INFL, an accessible subject in AGR in INFL and an eligible 
controller in the subject of S, ra:ja:ve, Thus the requirements 
for domain governing category is met by the matrix S and 
so its subject can control the PRO in the participial clause, 


Further Malayalam also shows occurrences of participial 
adjuncts adjoined to the matrix clause i.e., to the left of it, 
as in 37. 3 | 


37. [PRO kuttiye urakki konto] amma ta:ra:ttu pa:ti 
‘While putting the child to sleep, mother sang a lullaby.’ 


This kind of participial clauses also shows the same 
control property 4s those in VP adjunct position, i.¢., the 
PRO is controlled by the matrix subject. I assume control 
to be assigned in the lexical structure 4s before, and the 
surface position of the participial adjunct to be a result 
of a PF-scrambling choice applying to (30). 


1V. CONCLUSION 


Thus, this paper sugzests that the control properties 
of PRO in infinitives follow from a lexically specified feature 
[+ DIRECTIVE] on the matrix verb. Assuming Mohanan’s (1983) 
proposal, it is also shown how Manzini’s theory can be exploi- 
ted to yield the right results concerning control in participial 
adjuncts. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


nom: nominative 
acc : accusative 
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dat: dative 
loc: locative 
abl:. ablative 


FOOTNOTES 
1. Bingiee conditions 


A, TAD anaphor is bound in its governing category- 
B. A pronoun is free in its governing’ category. 
C, R-expressions are free everywhere 
(Chomsky, 1981) 


2. The INFL in a tensed clause contains AGR which governs 
its subject, but ENFL in a non-tensed clause does not con- 
tain AGR, and therefore does not govern its subjects 


3... My colleague Sailaja informs me that'in a study conducted by. 
B. Laxmi Bai and herself, Telugu ‘children gave back VP 


adjoined participial clauses when asked to repeat mene: 
pials adjoined to sentences. 
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Notes and Reports 


AN ERROR ANALYSIS OF THE WRONG USAGE 
OF ENGLISH NOUN PHRASES 


V. Lalitha Ramamurthi, 
All Saints’ College, 
Trivandrum, 


1.0. Intreduction 


~ This paper attempts to determine through ; a statistical 
error analysis the role of contrastive and non-contrastive 
sources in Causing errors, The analysis is limited to the use 
of English noun phrase by Tamil speaking undergraduate 
students spread over both rural and urban areas. The finding 
reported here is not only useful for the classroom teacher 
of English to formulate course material for the students but 
also brings out the importance of the contrastive analysis 


element in Error Analysis as opined by Nickel (Gerhard Nickel: 
1989). 

Section 2 deals with the Error Analysis procedure and 
the inferences obtained. The error sources are examined for 
some typical | errors in Sections 3 and 4. The conclusions and 
implications of this work are thereafter summarized, 


2.0 Amalysis Procedure and Inferences 


First year BA/BSc students were administered tests co- 
mprising objective type test and guided composition, These 
students were selected for the test since at this level they 
have already been exposed to English for about five to eight 
years during their schooling and the problem areas with regard 
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to the faulty usage of English have, in general, been observed 
by the author, to be maximum at this stage. Of the 500 
students examined, detailed evaluation of only 400 students was 
carried out since some of the students omitted several quest- 
ions or took the tests too lightly, The distribution of the 
population studied is given in the line diagram below: 


Total Students [400] 


A Te 


English Medium Students (200) Tamil Medium Students (200) 


Men (100) Women (100) Men (100) Women(100) 
Students Students Students Students 


A total of 29,948 errors in the usage of Eaglish noun. 
phrases were tabulated of which 237 recurrent and represen- 
tative errors: drawn from the different categories of noun ph- 
“rases were considered, The distribution and frequency analysis, 
of these errors revealed that they clustered around certain 
areas which could be categorized into predeterminers, articles, 
demonstratives and genitives quantifiers, adjectives, relative 
clauses, ie es i Ma Phrases and nouns and nominals, 


The tests and results thereof were “shown. ‘to’ be valid, 
consistent and relible with ‘the scores being relatively the 
same from’ one administration of the test to another. The 
reliabilicy “of the tests when computed through the inter-item 
consistency test with the help of Kuder- Richardson formula 
[Lado:1961] gave a very high reliability quotient, of 0. 99, The 
approximate method of Harris [1969] also gave a very high 
reliability for the test. The mean scores and the dispersion 
of the scores about mean (standard deviation) were calculated 
for the different categories of noun phrases and. are’ given by 
Lalitha ia The following summarizes “the EeReee. 


2A crea In Objective aie Tests And. ce heii Writing 


The overall average score for objective ver is concane 
ably greater than for composition WARRE: This, Mngt that . 
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students are more prone ‘to amit errors skid me are asked 
to express themseleves through composition writing rather than 


answer specific ques toon in grammar and sentence censtru- 
ction, 


However, the standard. deviation ‘for errors in both co- 
mposition writing and objective testsis about the same: (22.3. 
for composition as against 20.5 for Objective type test) sug- 
gesting that dispersion of errors about the mean remains at 
the same level for both. The correlation of errors between 
composition writing and objective type tests can be calculated 


using correlation coefficients based on Pearson product torm- 
ula given below: 


NSXxy — 59 
11a. = 


* (nyx?—(sx2) ) (nsy? 7 helieds 
Here fas denotes the coefficient of correlation’ which 
is a measure of association between the two sets of scores 
obtained in the two different types of tests. sx, Sy and yxy 
are the sum of scores in the objective test; composition, 4writing 
and sum of product scores from objective test and composition 
writing Tespectively, The total number of scores is denoted by ‘n’, 


- Table below gives the correlation coefficients * obtained 
between the objective type tests. and composition. wre for 
the different categories of noun phrases: 


| Gategaw ; acoram ae : ” Correlation : 
; | ae Coefficient 
sie valine goeCe ALT paecnias OO 
De) Articles er % nis 40.9943 
ss Demonstratives and genetives. 40.9748 
‘hl Qualifiers : erent ‘ +0.9898 
i Oe 4 i Adjectives: #06981 
e. Relative Clauses +0.9906 
7 Post Modification phrases - 4019969 © 
7 


Neuns And* Nominals 4- 0.9860 
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The very high positive correlation coefficients between 
objective type tests and composition writing reveals that 
students consistently make the same types of errors in both 
even though the number of errors in composition writing is 
more. 


22 Men And Women Stakaane 


Both men and women students have about the same 
score and standard deviation suggesting that this is not a factor 
contributing to errors, 


2.3 Urban And Rural Background: 


Students from cities were seen to be better off than 
their counterparts from small towns. The average’ score of 
students from towns in objective type tests is 71.5 with a 
standard deviation of 20.6 as compared tothe corresponding 
score from cities of 84.3 with astandard deviation of 18.7. 


2.3 Medium of instruction: 


The ‘most dominant factor contributing to drastic change 
of the overall score of the students is the medium of instru- 
ction. The Tamil medium’ students score ‘an avérage of 64.5 
whereas the English medium students get an uverage of 91.3. 
Articles, quantifiers and adjectives are the three categories 
‘of noun phrases wherein Tamil medium students commit 
maximum number of errors in objective type tests, In composi- 
tion, the Tamil medium students are: weak in articles, demo- 


... nstratives,, genitives, and quantifiers, ‘The English medium 


students score about 58 and Tamil.-medium students only about 
28 in these categories, The English medium students are much 
better off in the use of pre-determiners, relative clauses, 
post-modification phrases, nouns and nominals (score 86) while 
the Tamil medium students are poor withascore fo about 49, 


With the medium of instruction being primarlly respon- 
sible for the high incidence of errors. the role of error sou- 


rces in context of language transfer was investigated as given 
in the next section, 


3 Error: Sources 


An analysis of some of he errors found in the data is 
given below: 
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3.1 NP+NP Constructions 


Some typical errors in the data are given . below 


(1) teacher ‘strike 

(2) music teacher room 

(3) your. company watch 
. 4) September month 

(5) today life . 

(6) our country prime minister 


These errors can be directly. traced. te the equivalent 
Tamil constructions.: Though these are erroneous and odd in 
English, in Tamil it is possible to drop the genitive marker 
in some nominal pee eurats as in 


(la) asciriyar po:ra: ttam 


where the compound exhibits < genitive relationship. The 
derivational process of this compound can be illustrated with 
the example of (1). The underlying structure of (la) may be 
like the following: | 


azciriyarkal po:ra:ttam 
natattinarka] 


et object ‘shifting, relativization, relative participle 
‘reduction, and optional deletion of plural marker, we arrive 
at ‘a:cirtyar po:ra:ttam’ : 


The point in focus here is that the possibility of omitting 
the genitive marker under such circumstances in Tamil might 
have fed to the construction of (1) to (6). Occurrences such 
as ‘avan vi: tu’, ‘en tampi’ where also the dropping of the 
genitive marker has taken place may be noted. 
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3.2. Negatives. 


(7) Both did not go, 
(8) I do not like neither of them. 
(9) Either John or Paul cannot do it. 


These reflect negative formation in Tamil, which has 
modals attached to the verb phrase and the conjunctive 
particles. (7), (8) & (9) can be traced to 


(7a) iruvarum po:kavillai 
(7b) enakku iruvaraiyum pitikkavillai 
(7c) ra:mana:lum kannana: lum mutiya:tu 


In English there are _ constructional constraints 
for both either and neither. Since in Tamil the crucial 
difference is brought out in’ the verb phrases, it is possible 
that the Tamilian learner marks the negative in the verb 
phrases also resulting in: unacceptable double negative. 


3.3. Quantifier. — little | a little. 


This area seems to be difficult for the Tamilian learner. 
(10) I have a little time to study at home. 
(11) Little of this Jand belongs to me. 


Even though the concept behind ‘little’ with the negative 
implication is present in Tamil, the physical realization of it 
differs from English. The ‘little’ which may be mistaken for 
the homonymous adjective indicating ‘smallness’ or ‘littleness’ 
seems to be the direct equivalent of kofcam or ciriya. 


Further the word koficam is capable of occurring with 
both count and non-count words. For instance it is possible 
to say koficam tanni:r, koficam puttakankal, koficam manavarkal 
etc.. Though it is possible to replace koficam by the more 
formal cila in these mistakes, cila takes only non count nouns, 


whereas kofcam is capable of preceding both count and non- 
count nouns, 


In English while ‘little’ * is indicative of ‘amount’ and 
goes with mass nouns, it is ‘few’ which is uséd with count 


— eS ht is 


*Here ‘little’ is discussed as a quantifier. 
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nouns. Thus in Tami! the koficam which is, a possible substitute 
not only for ‘a little’, ‘the little’ but also a few does not 
seem to be_ helpful in conveying the negative implication 
behind ‘few’, This is illustrated below: Y 


Some 

a few > Koficam 

a little 

little 

the little : 

a few > cila 

few 

the little > Koficam + noun + -um 
nigaiya + noun + illai 

the few > { cila + noun + -um 

Koficam 


3.4 Articles 


The errors relating to articles reveal the sources to be 
a combination of different types of learning strategies besides 
Ll interference. In Tamil there is no definite article as such 
except for the use of the numeral ‘oru’. Hence it is difficult 
for the Tamilian learners to know precisely when to use one 
article or the other or none at all, In the data three types 
of errors were encountered: 


(a) dropping of the article 

(b) inserting them unnecessarily 

(c) getting confused and using one in the place 
of the other. 


The typical examples are - ‘Ganges’, ‘Himalayas’, ‘Gulf 
of Kutch’ on the one hand and ‘the tennis’, ‘the college’ on 
the other hard. 
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In the sep me errors in:' 


(12) These ‘arG, views of Gandhi | ) 
(13) The king took. care to protect astrologer | 


it is probable that the learner has in mind the definite meaning 
which the contexts require. They may be the equivalents of 


(12a) ivaika] ka:ntiyin karuttukkal 
(13a) ra:ja jo:ciyar pattirama:ka iruppatil kavanama;ka 
irunta:r 


respectively. Here though jo:ciyar and  karuttukkal are not 
preceeded by any equivalent of the definite article, they, nonethe- 
less convey definite meaning. It should however, be admitted that | 
‘the’? before ‘king’ in (13) is a clear case of learning in progress. 


(14) all girls in my class.... 
(15) all beautiful places in  India..: 


These two phrases require definite article in the dete- 
rminer position in between the predeterminer ‘all’? and the 
rest of the NP in the given context. The omission of ‘the’ 
may be due to the fact that in the learner’s Li (Tamil) it 
is possible to convey both the general and the particularized 
meaning without any equivalent of the article. 


ella ; Penkalum (all the girls) 
ella: alakiya itankalaiyum (all the beautiful places) 


The,ella: + noun combination in Tamil. conveys the general 
meaning. as well as_ the, particularized meaning conyeyed by 
(14) and (15) depending on the, context - as pin, 


(14a) en ‘vakuppil irukum ella: penkalum. ~— 
| sie ‘all’ the® girls -in- my class’): 
(15a) intiyavil irukkum ‘ella: ‘alakiya* ade I! 
(all the beautiful places in India) 


with the phrases ‘en vakuppil. irukkum’ and ‘intiyavil irukkum’ 
. respectively conditioning the houns concérned without affecting 
the ella: + noun combination. The dropping of the definite 
article could be due to the influence of ‘the fossilized 
' mative.structure. Noagtheless the deviation shows a positive 
sign of.learning because though the ella; of Tamil equivalent of ‘all’ 
is capable of occuring in prenominal position with the morpheme 
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-um, there was not a single instance of. postnominal ‘all? 
in the performance data of the learner. 


The omissions of ‘a’ in 
(16) half dozen pencils 


also offers itself for discussion. In Tamil ‘oru’ at times is 
used in the place of the English ‘a’. ‘oru’ precedes the 


fractional only optionally in Tamil, It is quite natural in Tamil 
_to say, 


enakku arai tacan pencil ve: ntum 


without ‘oru’ It is however possible ‘to. satin atly add ‘oru’ 
before ‘arai’ and say 


enakku oru arai tacan pencil ve:ntum 


It may be noted here that this ‘oru’ is “not the same as 
the numeral ‘oru’ and hence it is also possible to say 


enakku oru ettu tacag pencil ve:ntum 


The ‘a’ in English cannot be used in the above context 
which may result in 


‘I want a eight dozen pencils’ 


The errors relating to the indefinite article also offer 
interesting analysis. 


(17) There is ink bottle on the table 
(18) Write letter about your college 


These seem to resemble the corresponding structures in 
Tamil © 


(17a), me:caiyin me:l maikuppi irukkiratu 
(18a) ungutaiya kallu:riyaiparri katitam elutu 


‘The words ‘bottle’ and ‘letter? require an a/an_ before 
them as they are count nouns used for the first time. 
Though it is possible to express this instance of ‘a’ with 
‘oru’ in (17) and (18), the nouns me:cai aad_ katitam occur 
without any equivalent of the article in English, Thus if we 
assume that while writing (17) and (18) the learner had (17a) 
and (18a) in mind, it is the definite sense that he is trying 
to express. But the contexts in which the errors cited occur, 
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require the indefinite article ‘a’ which can be realized in Tamil 
as ‘oru’. Hence it is suggsested that while writing (17) and 
(18) the learner had in mind 


(17b) me:caiyin mest orw maikuppi irukkiratu 
(18b) unnutaiya kallu:riyaipparri oru katitam elutu 


and his droppitig of ‘oru’, the equivalent ‘a’ therefore seems 
to be because of the coh fdsion’ between earn on the part of 
the learner, 


Thus though from the reference point of view (17) and 
(18) may not be cases of transfer, it may however be pointed 
out that the necessity of ‘a’ in these sentences also. pertains 
to the fact that in English, singular count nouns are preceded 
by the indefinite article. For instance (18) can be made acceptable 
by rewriting it either as ‘Write a letter about your college’ 
or ‘Write letters about your college’: In Tamil however, not 
only un kallu:riyaipparri oru katitam elutu) and unnutaiya 
kallu:riyaipparri Katitanka] elutu are possible but also unnutaiya 
kalluriyaipparri katitam elutu. Thus it is likely that ignorance 
of the English sentence pattern which does not = allow the 
first instance of the singular count noun to go unmarked while 
expressing non-specific or specific meaning may be the cause 
behind errors cited in (17) and (18). 


4.0. The influence of the Spoken Form: 


There is evidence in the data suggesting the’ influence 
of the spoken form of Tamil while accounting for some of the 
errors. 


(19) One of my servant 
(20) One of ‘my friend 


While it is possible to argue in line with Jain [72] 
that “the plural morpheme in the noun seems out of place 
when the singular through ‘one’ is so overly indicated”, The 
Tamil plural marker -kal is very often dropped in the spoken 


form, Hence though the Tamil equivalents (19) and (20) in 
the formal writing could be 


(19a) enjutaiya ve: laikkarakkalil oruvan 
(20a) ennutuiya nanparkalil oruvan 
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‘it is quite common to come across 


(19a) ennutaiya ve:la:kkaranil oruvan 
(20a) ennutaiya frendil oruvan 


in the spoken form. 


Errors collected from personal fetters written by the 
Students such as : 


(21) I bought some toy for my nephew. 
(22) My friends asked me some question. 


resemble the corresponding Tamil constructions, especially the 
‘spoken form. 


(2ia) na:n ennutatya marumamkanukku koficam pommai 
va:nkine: n : BY . 
(22a) ennutaiya nanpapkalil oruvan etc. 
The following errors 
(23) It is small village 
(24) He is teacher in a school. 
(25) He was great poet of Tamilnadu, 


could be considered as translations of 


(28a) itu cir:ya kirazmam 
(24a) avan palliyil a:ciriyana:ka irukkira:n 
(25a) avan tamilna:ttin ciranta kavi 


It is worth mentioning that in Tamil, alternate  stru- 
ctures with ‘oru’ the equivalent of ‘a’ are commonly used in 
writing, Hence it is suggested that here also the source behind 
the errors could be the spoken form of Tamil where the 
dropping of ‘oru’ inthese contexts is very common. The data 
also had 


(26).. ‘Of all the film star’ 


which makes interesting reading. The Plural marker may not 
be significant to the Tamilian learner as it is explicitly con- 
veyed by the presence of ‘all’. The omission on the part of 
the learner may not be connected with the nominal system 
of Tamil as it does differentiate between singular and plural. 


(26a) ella: natikarkalum . 
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Colloquially, however, it is possible to dispense with 
the plural marker -kal in Tamil and say 


(26b) ella: natikanum 

This is not found in formal written Tamil. 
Errors involving superlatives such as 

(27). Mala is a best typist 

(28) Armstrong is a first man to go to moon 
(29) In our family I am a last boy © 


reveal that the learner has not mastered’ the article 
system in English, In addition he may be _ influenced 
by the spoken form of Tamil. Though in formal writing we 
do use ‘oru’ in these contexts, it is in the spoken form 
that it is used much more commonly. 


5.0 Remedial Measures. 


A study of this nature would be incomplete unless cer- 
tain positive recommendations are made to overcome the 
tendency in the students to commit errors. Based on the 
errors identified in this study and the analysis of the sources 
and their significance, it is possible for any class-room teacher 
to evolve a suitable remedial strategy. For instance, as prac- 
tising teachers, we often find that the students go wrong in 
the use of quantifiers (especially few, a few, little, a little etc.) 
and articles in the area of noun phrases. The students can be pre- 
sented with the choice of quantifiers and equivalents of arti- 
cles in. Tamil with -reference,to English. The learner at the 
College level is capable of understanding the differences 
between the two systems of language (i.e. Tamil and English) 
when explained, This awareness followed by intensive drilling 
will help ia gradually eliminating the errors. 


6.0. Conclusion 


The data as a whole suggests Language Transfer::to be 
the most influential source of.errors with the spoken form 
of Li being a major factor to reckon with, This contradicts the 
statement of Dulay,,Burt.and kracken [1989] that “The-major 
impact Ll has on second language may have to do with accent 
not with grammar or syntax’’. Selinker’s statement is more 
appropriate in that “In the face of increasing quantities of 
L2 data, researchers have begun once again to focus their 
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attention on L1.... The pendulum in. recent years has begun to 
settle with BS bag oF and Selinker: 1983). The role of Contrastive 


BERGE ee et ee 
PPS ha ath 
a ay 


6.1 Implications: ee 


Teaching of English at. the iis eeaiei tain leyel poses 
chee unique problems in India... Teachers | and .text-book 
writers déaling with; learners of the undergraduate level would 
do well: to: incorporate the findings ‘of such Studies in the 
preparation and presentation of the teaching material so as to 
counteract the adverse effect of the error sources and create 
a learning situation wherein errors can be reduced to a minimum. 
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International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 


REPORT ON THE WORKSHOP ON DRAVIDIAN 
TRIBES HELD AT TRIVANDRUM, 24TH TO 26TH 
JANUARY 1991. 


The Workshop was convened at 10AM on the 24th at 
the Tolkapiar Hall of the Dravidian Linguistics Association 
_ buildings at Kunnumpuram, Trivandrum. The following were 
- present: 


SI, No. Name & Address 


1. ANNAMALAT, Dr. E, Deputy Director, CIIL Mysore 
BHANU, Dr. B.V., Reader in oe ee ghee University 
JOSEPH, Dr. P.M. ISDL | 

MALLIKARJUN, Dr. CIIL Mysore ee: 
MANIKAVASAGOM, Professor M.E., ISDL 

“MANU, Mr. R, ISDL. | 

MOHAN LAL, Dr. Sam, CIIL Mysore 

MONCIE, Dr..Annie, ISDL 

. NATARAJAN, Dr. G.V., CIIL Mysore 

PRAKASH, Mr.C,R.,, Anthropological Survey of India, Mysore 
RADHAKRISHNAN, Mr. T., Research Fellow, KIRTADS 
REDDY, Dr. G. Prakash, Professor & Head, Anthropology, 


OMI MS 1 Pw bo 


— et et 
le 
ee wr ~@ 


bE Tirupathi 

' 13. SHEKHARAN, Mc. Sathur, Madras 

14. SHYAMA, Smt C.G., Research Assistant, Linguistics, 
KIRTADS 

15. SOMASEKHARAN NAIR. Dr. P, Editor, Malayalam Lexicon 

16. SUBRAMANIAM, Dr. S.V., ISDL 

14; 


SUDARSEN, Dr. V., Reader. Anthropology, Madras 


University 
18. THAMPURAN, Dr. R., R., CIIL Mysore 


19. USHA, Smt, Dept., of Linguistics, Kerala University. 


"A group of students in Malayalam from various states 
at the/CIIL under the leadership of Dr. Saratchandran Nair 
also attended by special invitation, ° 
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In the absence of Mr Justice V.R: Krishna Iyer, who had 
expressed inability to attend due to illness, Dr V.I. Subramoniam, 
the Hony. Director of ISDL, kindly consented to inaugurate 
the Workshop. 


In his welcome speach, MrT. Madhava Menon, Chief 
Editor, (Project) Encyclopaedia on Dravidian Tribes, outlined 
the “Scope & Task’? before the Workshop and said that the 
“output’’ expected tobe ‘“‘produced’’ was; | 


- better & clearer understanding of Dravidian languages 
in their deep structure, cutting across ethnic boundaries, 


spreading across extensive territory, and spanning great periods 
of history; 


| - insight into and description of the circumstances, 
including the culture, of the ‘‘Tribes’”, admittedly among 
the poorest of the poor, who speak Dravidan Languages, not 
merely in India, but in Afghanistan, . Pakistan, Sree Lanka, 
Nepal and else where; not merely as an academic exercise but 
also as a means to provide greater “intelligence” to those charged 
with their welfare; 


- socio-linguistic aspects of people in the process of 
adjustment to great changes; | 


- inter-cultural studies of these peoples; 


-and a list of topics that will be covered, | together 
with the identification of possible contributors, who will help 
_us to achieve these tasks. 


Dr. V.I. Subramoniam, in his Inaugural Address, pointed out 
that the ground situation in India and elsewhere demands 
that facts about languages including those of Dravidian family 
and their synthesis found in several known and unknown 
publications should be presented, There are several Dravidian 
languages spoken by the Tribes which need recording and 
description, There were chances that more Dravidian languages 
can be found in the Middle East as well as in the hilly tracts 
of Andhra, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa, etc. The proposed encyc- 
‘jopaedia on Dravidian Tribes will attempt to present the 
available data on these so that it would be a base for research 
workers from which they could launch further studies. He also 
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warned that If Indian scholars 'did not. attempt these tasks,’ 
there was a possibility that’ researches from .other. Countries. 
will fill this gap, whatever be their motives. He hoped’ that: 
with co-operation. of the scholars present, the Encyclopaedia: 
will turn out to be. an asset to scholars, -with meticulous 
planning of details. ety 


In the discussions that followed, Dr. Sudersen asked 
whether we should take the “racial”, ethno-centric view point 
to classify humanity. If at all such was the case, it should 
be used only sparingly and to clarify historical records. 
Dr. Bhanu suggested a ‘‘re-thinking”’, not on ‘racial’? but on 
caste/-group interplay of physical and ‘cultural features. He 
suggested a. judicious combination of several! factors including 


physical characteristics indicating ‘‘gene-clines’’, and emphasised - ’ 


that the super imposition of a map of forested. areas in India 
with the distribution of populations belonging to the Scheduled 
Tribes showed too close a correspondence to be ignored offhand. 
Dr. Mohanlal said that several criteria like geographical isolation, 
dialect, pre-agricultural technology, etc., are also associated. 


_ Dr. Annamalai suggested that we should adopt not merely 
an historical, but a holistic approach and wondered how the 
concept of “Dravidian Tribes’’ would be acceptable. ‘Would the 
felt perception of the people themselves: be an index? How 
much was ‘‘Tribe’’ ditermined.by ethnic descriptions? Should 
we broad-base the study to cover. other Pike v0 or Dravidian 
speakers? 


‘ Dr ‘Bhanu felt that it is erieh Ys more sisosihinoggtel to Ataeiebt 
_to describe rathar than define ‘the concept of, Dravidian Tribes, 
_ There was no doubt that there were many tribal communities 
whose ‘spoke Dravidian dialect/lan guages, wand study on whom 
it would be very: useful to have in a single source, ‘combining 
both anthropological and socio- Joppa information. 

Toa Meditie question, imenot ex plained that the scope 
of the proposed Encyclopaedia will -be more limited:as. well as 
more detailed than that envisaged in the people of<India 
Project, which was monumental. We were taking only a segment 
of the people of India, but proposed to study in greater depth 
and in more dimensions including that of language, which would 
get much greater emphasis. Thus our work would be complemen- 
tary to the great task taken up under the POI, 
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Menon also sought to explain that the use’ of the 
expression ‘‘Tribe’? was only in the meaning given to it in 
the constitution, viz., a group of people scheduled as such: 
therefore it has been proposed that the term as well as 
those whom it connoted has been treated as a ‘‘given’’, As 
regards the term “Dravidian”, it was being used ‘as a designation 
of the family of language in which, linguistically, the people 
of a specified “Tribe” expressed themselves. He referred to 
the communication from Dr. Saraswathi warning about the 
‘haunt of Risley’s ghost’? and said that far from being an 
effert to carve out a separate entity for a set of people, 
ours is an effert to study and reveal the vast variety that 
humans adopt in the expression of their own. destiny. We 
are only postulating that ‘intersection’ of ‘“‘set’? of Scheduled 
Tribes, ‘‘given’’ in the constitution, and the ‘“‘set” of *‘Dravidian 
speakers” as may be established by empirical examination of 


the languages spoken by them, will be ‘‘Dravidian Tribes?’ in 
India. 


_s Dr, Annamalai ‘pointed out that this will involve an 
‘emphasis on the prototypical features in relation to the lin- 
guistic as well as cultural attributes of the populations studied. 


Dr. VI. Subramoniam said that reconstruction of 

languages, particularly of the tribal communities, would throw 
much light on the historical as well as cultural aspects of the 
“populations as we now see them. He also’ mentioned the 
archaeological evidence as at Adichanallur, and of inscriptions, 
‘as for example, one of Rajarajendra, where an army of ‘‘Odayars”’ 
a tribe had been used to attack the kings enemies, in for 
‘which they were accepted into the social structure and later 
brought under the four castes, He also pointed out that gen- 
-eralisation based on bio-anthropological measurements require 
examination on the basis of sample size, which could often 
“be quite inadequate. | 


Sri Sathur Sekhar suggested that ‘place names and per- 
sonal names’’ should be given adequate treatment as they are 
important factors. 


Dr. S. V. Subramaniam, pointed out that he could not 
get any term equivalent to “Tribe” in the Sanghom Tamil. 
‘He was examining later works. 
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There were general discussions on the scope and coverage 
as well as format of the proposed work, It was indicated that 
these could be discussed in much greater detail on the third 
day. Several of the points discussed at this session would also 
be the subject matter of more thorough consideration when 
the papers would be presented on the second day, 


The members dispersed for lunch, after which they 
proceded to the ISDL for attending the opening of the Lvs 
Ramaswamy Iyer Block for Tribal Studies. 


25 Jan 91 


Dr. P.R.G. Mathur joined the workshop on the second 
day, but Dr. R.R. Thampuran could not attend. 


Menon said that he had already circulated copies of 
his paper, “Anthropological Approaches towards a Definition 
of Dravidian Tribes” and would take it as read. He mentioned 
that in the Abstract of Dr.D. Tyagi’s paper [copies already 
circulated], the proposed definition of Dravidian Tribes has 
‘been considered as “highly debatable’; he would have wel- 
coméd the debaté but unfortunately, Dr, Tyagi could not come. 
He entirely agreed with the view that “race” ismo longer an 
acceptable hypothesis. He pointed out that his paper began 
with a quotation to the effect that people formed only lingu- 
istic groups and have nothing at all to do with races, which 
are only biological entities. He had outlined the historical 
discussions on this © subject only as background. Kickstedt’s 
views had been prominently projected because Of his taxonomy 
of the Indian pedple and his intuition about the emergence 
of an early human population in the Indian sub - continental 
promontory into the Indian Ocean, as with the other two. 
Africa and Austronesia, was supported by the discovery of the 
Balangoda Man, He had interesting theories about languages 
as well. | 


Out of the several definitions of “Tribe” he had, sele- 
cted a few, among which Sylvan Levi’s viz., that it was ‘a 
prospective caste which has not yet attempted to adopt itself 
to the mould of Hinduism’’, was-significant. He preferred to 
take it as a‘*given’’, in the sense that Schedule to the Gons- | 
titution, as it stands “today”, is an authority, The definition 
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is by enumeration; it also envisages revision, permitting us a 
judgement as to whether any other group or groups are 
“close candidates” for inclusion, As regards members of the 
*‘set’”’ from outside India, they could be enumerated as the 
Brahui, the Vedda arid the Dhankar, whose languages have 
already been identified as members of the Dravidian family. 


He once again emphasised ‘that he was proposing a 
logical “*construct’”? which created no new “reality” either 
éthnically or linguistically; the elements would be drawn from 
the “givens” in the constitution, such that they were speakers 
of 4a Dravidian language. He showed that the map of the 
Scheduled Tribes in India had a very close correspondence 
with that of the distribution of the speakers of Dravidian 
Yanguages; the geographical distribution ‘indicated that the 
Brahui of the Middle East and the Jhankar of Nepal were 
the extremities of a chain which spread through middle India 
and the South. The suggestion whether some other term 
father than “‘Tribe’”’ could’ be chose had been briefly examined; 
in view of the difficulty of finding one, we have to use it 
with the necessary definitional clarification. 


Dr. Bhanu and Dr. Sudersen opined that some of the 
terms quoted from Eickstedt could have been avoided, as they 
have racial overtones. Dr. Sudersen said that the excavations 
at Balegonda showed contintous occupation for about 15,000 
years, but there was no evidence that the population spread 
over to the mainland. Dr. Mathur suggested that set of cri- 
teria ineluding geographical isolation, dialect, pre-agricultural 
technology, etc,, could be applied. In his reply, Menon said 
all these aspects could be taken ifito consideration. Ethnic 
éeharacteristic will not be a necessary condition in such classi- 
fication, even though they may a sufficient condition in 
specific cases if the evidence indicated it. 


Dr. Bhanu adopted audio-visual presentation based on the 
Abstract already circulated. He traced the evolution of the 
humana being, and pointed out that the theory of races had 
no. scientific basis. He traced the history of human settlement 
in India on the basis of .pre-historical, archacologicial, ethnic 
and linguistic evidences, but pointed out that according to 
Malhotra, four linguistic and four ethnic groups could be 
identified among the present population of India. He mentioned 
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the emergency of caste vs class in India and the Fission/Lack 
of Fusion. model. for explaning some of the sociological 
phenomena in India. | ! 92013" 

Shr. Sathur Sekharan mentioned the theory of Lemuria, 
the persistence of ‘‘Kumarikandom” to. a much later period, 
the emergence of humanity there, subsequent migration to 
various parts of the globe and re-migration to India as_ the 
Dravidians from the, Mediterranen. Dr, Sudersen replied that 
there was no evidence to support such a theory. Dr. Bhanu 
added that the Ramayana story was an indication of the human 
settlement pattern in ancient India, Dr, Natarajan pointed out 
that Lanka has been identified that on the Indravati. and not 
in Sree Lanka, Dr. Suersan pointed out that eventhough the 
Balagonda site showed a history of 15,000 years, and the 
Veddas of the Sree Lanka are connected: with the strain, 
there was no evidence to link the ‘*Veddoids” in India with 
them. He also referred to the Narbada escavations where the 
remains of the same animal species as in the Ramapithecus 
sites in the Sivaliks had been seen, even though no links had 
been traced, It is possible that an ‘‘Olduvai‘’ type of succession 
may be revealed in further studies. 


Dr. Mathur sought to describe the Cholanaikkan, the 
Kadar, the Mullakuramar and the Didayi of Orissa and trace 
similarities in their cultural-and linguistic characterstics. He 
pointed out that the similarities in their material culture could 
-be explained as functions of their. ecological situations, but 
similarities in social organisation and linguistic usages required 
deeper analysis. He mentioned as examples the word atiai which 
was the common term for the ceiling placed over the hearth 
for storage of food grains, which was the same for: the 
_ Attapady tribes and the Didayi. He also pointed out that 
the domestic architecture was similar. 


During the discussions, Dr. Natarajan said the Didayi 
language has been clearly established as belonging to the 
Austronesian family. Dr. Mathur agreed that his thesis required 
greater empirical support, but had been itt abs i Show 
that ey structures had to be — 


» Sri C.R. Peale described then aeideinanel ve hed Urali 
kuruma who had been. traditional artisans, He pointed: out 
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that they continued to make pottery without the wheel. He 
quoted: Thurston to theorise that the tribe were Pallavas who 
had been defeated and migrated tothe region about the 7th 
Cent. AD. If their inmigration was so recent, their ancestors ' 
must have known the wheel, which knowledge has been lost 
because. of their-isolation. During the discussions, it was 
pointed out that Thurston’s hypothesis could not be accepted 
at face value.’ Further evidence has to be discovered about: 
the history and culture of the tribe, and its linkages with: 
the other sat of the pesos 1s ans 


The Workshop adjourned for lanl, 


Dr. vi ee Saieri cont the chair in the Be ridony session 
Dr- Annamalai presented his key-note address on ‘Speculations 
on some Defining, Features of. Dravidian Languages’’. He 
said that ‘*Dravidian Languages’’ is a classificatory name fora 
group of languages based on their genetic relation. He pointed 
out that the people of India were ‘‘hetero-lingual’’ rather 
than ‘‘multi-lingual’’ as only 117 communities were homo-lingual. 
According to the 1961 Census, out of 1652. mother tongues, 
153 would fall into the. Dravidian family, constituting 9.27% 
‘of mother tongues" and 9. 95% of languages in India. The per- 
centage of “Dravidian’’ speakers was 24,7, of whom 95% spoke 
one or other of the Scheduled languages showing that the 
percentage of speakers. of ‘tribal dialects is negligible. There 
is. also a declining trend in the. number, of non-tribal non- 
scheduled categories. , The proposal in his key-note paper was 
‘that jit might be’ possible toidentify at the proto level some 
“common. lexical, ‘morphological, and syatatic ‘characteristics of 
Dravidian languages. _ This need. not mean that all of them 
have ail these characteristics, nor that non-Dravidian languages 
_may. have none. of them, because the latter might have derived 
-dbsm from. diffusion and contact. 


prbSbsd aummsenlim sniatall out that forms found in 
“the ‘current usage of the Dravidian languages can be historically 
_ reconstructed, so that common bases could be identified. The 
- only difficulty would be the languages which have been subjected 
- to contact for. along time. where the replacement will be more. 
The influence of the *‘dominant” languages will have to be 
identified in such languages. 
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Dr. G.¥. Natarajan in his paper on the Gonds of, Madhya, 
Pradesh said that-. they were numerically the largest among 
speakers of the Dravidian family) among Sch. Tribes. The 
Censuses of 1961, ‘71&‘81 showed that the total mumber,. 
returning. Gondi as, mother tongue was 13,84,321; 16,88,284; 
and 19,54,693 respectively. The language as spoken in Madhya 
Pradesh could be divided into. two major dialect areas, viz., 
Bastar and Raj. The Bastar variety, can be sub- divided. into. 
four dialects spoken by, different ethnic groups. They 
show influence of Telugu, Halbi, Marathi, Chatisgarhi and, 
Oriya depending on the contact region, Gradually these are 
being replaced by Hindi, Oriya and Telugu. He therefore said 
that the socio-linguistic studies are of special eee and 
urgency, 


' Dr. V.I, Subramoniam agreed that ‘the phenomenon of 
language loss. lent urgency to the socio-linguistic. studies of 
communities. in transition, subjected to socio-economic pressures 
from dominant itn é 


Dr. Sam, Manohar Lal examined various definitions of 
“Tribe”. He examined various social phenomena in understanding 
the process of. detribalisation, and differentiated between 
voluntary and forced assimilation. The pivotal role of the 
Hindu society was, emphasised and quoted from his study of 
Uralis, a branch of the Irula of the Nilgiris, where the 
frequency ‘of worship. of the native gods got reduced and the 
community experienced a religious assimilation, worshipping gods 
of the caste Hindus, even. though their status, as new entrants 
into the religion. was very low. He said that the ‘language 
spoken by the Uralis showed phonological variation from the 
language of the ancestral group, Irula, and considered’ it as 
due to the influence of the dominant language [Tamil] which 
may lead to ultimate language shift if other conditions encou- 
rage it. He pointed out that in Madhya Pradesh and Bihar, 
where Sadari is prestigious, many Oraons who. uséd to speak 
Kurukh identify, with Sadari: speakers. and: adopt: it as mother 
tongue. He suggested that Anthropological description, Linguistic 
description, physical. features, historical:background; reconstruc- 
tion of language among those. who have shifted) over to. non- 
Dravidian languages should be the criteria to be adopted in 
the identification of ‘Dravidian. Tribes’. 
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In the discussions.some, of the processes of.. language 
loss were highlighted, Dr. Annamalai emphasised the. role of 
folk-literature, Some of the myths of the Irula. of  Attapady 
were mentioned, and it was noted that the Urali did not share 
them. It was pointed that while no difficulty would be experi- 
enced in the identification of the tribal communities in the 
traditional Dravidian speaking areas, the combination of features 
suggested would be relevant in the regions where culture- 
contact has been going on for generations, As mentioned by 
Dr. Lal, the educational and literacy policies of the govern- 
ment are also factors which influence language sititt. 


The Workshop adjourned for the day. 
26 January 1991 


The proceedings began with the hoisting of the National 
Flag by Dr. V.I. Subramoniam... 


Dr. P.M. Joseph could not attend; Dr. Thampuran rejo- 
ined. Dr. Ananda Bhanu, Lecturer in. Anthropology, Calicut 
University, and Mr. Francis Kulirani of the Anthropological 
Survey .of India joined the Workshop. 


Dr. V.I. Subramoniam was in the Chair, 


Dr. Annamalaj asked whether the arrangement of subjects 
would be thematic or alphabetical: Menon suggested that the 
first Volume could be thematic while the second’ and’ third 
would be description of the communities arranged’ in alph- 
abetical order. He read the letter from Prof N. Subba Reddy 
in which twelve aspects had been suggested as the dimensions 
of study of each community, Dr. Reddy advised that the 
description may be modelled on a thematic pattern; Dr. Sudersen 
said that the classification adopted by the people of India Project 
was comprehensive and may be used. Dr. Subramoniam generally 
agreed but wanted that linguistic aspects should be covered in gre- 
ater detail. But Annamalai enquired whether it was proposed to 
undertake independent studies in areas where information was sca- 
nty; it was decided after discussion that this would be not practi- 
_ cable but while depending onthe existing information, lacunae 
and the need for further studies could be mentioned. After 
detailed discussions in two groups respectively on the Anthro- 
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pological and the Linguistic aspects, the analytical scheme for 
themes was finalised; it is in Annexure I. Possible contributors 
have also been identified in this list. 


The question remained how to identify the tribes, It 
was decided that the official schedule of Tribes will be ex-. 
amined; a list of Dravidian languages and mother. tongues 
will be prepared; a concordance between these two lists will 
be attempted, and checked by discussion with the experts 
working in the respective fields. The computerised data rele- | 
ased [published] under the People of India Project would 
also be used as language and. dialect had been one_ of the 
charecteristics covered in the computer format adopted for 
data processing. Well known experts as well as the _ recent 
researchers will be requested for contributions. , 


The need for constituting an Advisory Committee -was 
felt. The name suitable were suggested, 


Members expressed satisfaction about the conduct of 
the workshoip and the arrangements made for their stay. Menon 
expressed his grutitude for the ‘valuable contributions 
made and because the “product” of the Workshop was in his 
opinion good. He also expressed his gratitude to the ISDL, 
DLA. and especially to Mr. Manu,,.Mr, Salam, and Mr. Raju 
who had, worked -untiringly and cheerfully to conduct it. 
Dr. V.L Subramoniam thanked © “all the participants ‘and the 
Workshop ended. . 


ee 
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TWENTYTHIRD SEMIOTICS REUNION 


The: Twentythird Semiotics Reunion was held in the 
School of Languages, Jawaharlal Nehru University from February 
i9 to 23, 1991. As remarked by the President in the inaugural 
Session, it was a reunion of past, present, and, hopefully, 
future students of Semiotics, and, past, present, and hope- 
fully, future friends of the students of Semiotics. 


There were those who have been associated with it since 
1968 when the group was formed at Patiala to reflect upon 
the structruralist-movement in France. The Literary Studies 
edited by B. Razdan and H.S. Sidhu (Lally) brought out an 
India-France’ number in 1969 to project the _ intellectual 
preoccupation of the association. Danielle Gill and H.S. Gill 
were responsible for the section on France. In 1970 appeared 
the first ever translation of Structural Semantics of A.J.:Greimas. 
The first. international reunion was held in 1971 when 
Professors A. G. Haudricourt visited Patiala. It was followed 
by another reunion: in 1972 when Professor’ A. Martient 
released the Linguistic Atlas of the Punjab and various other 
semiotic studies of language, literature .and culture which 
continued: to appear throughout the seventies in Bhaka Sanjum. 
The focus of these researches was'the Department of ,Anthropolo- 
gical Linguistics at Punjabi University, Patiala. In the eighties, with 
the physical displacement of Professor Harjeet Singh Gill to the 
Centre of Linguistics aud English, Jawaharlal Nehru  Univer- 
sity, the association shifted its. head-quarters to New . Delhi 
with a larger, national perspective of the semioticians and 
their objects of study. Professor R.N.. Srivastava of Delhi 
University has given a fairly detailed) and almost accurate 
account of these activities in his article (in collaboration 
with K.Kapoor) Semiotics in India, in Semiotic web 1987, 
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Mouton 1988, In his. words:  ‘‘Semiotics | Reunion at Patiala 
promoted and disseminated the work and theory of the 
French school of semiotics. This association, since it was 
located in a university, was instrumental in generating a 
good deal of university research. It motivated a large number 
of students to undertake semiotic analyses of literary artefacts, 
folktales, and folk artefacts. Though localised at Patiala, it 
remained’ for’ ‘almost -a' décade ‘the only ssemidtic association in 
‘India’. Further about its work: H.S. Gill, formerly a research 
fellow at the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifigue, 
Paris, taught semiotics at Patiala, His theoretical model of 
discourse analysis which has been applied to a number of 
Indian ‘and European cultural and literary texts by-his research 
students, aims at: a three-fold analysis of- successive’ and 
interrelated aspects of syntactic, semantic and pragmatic study 
of a given text... Almost’ a ‘dozen doctoral dissertations have 
been produced under his supervision since 1977 which aim at 


revealing in one form or another, the semiological structure 
of a literary work.” 


One. of: the main activities of the association has been 
to make: available forthe Indian. students: the inaccessible 
writings of the French semioticians through« translation-inter-. 
pretation in English, The India-Francc numberof Literary 
Studies ‘in 1969 carried translated texts from Roland Barthes, 
Genette, Sartre-Foucault, Bernard Dort, P. Jaccottet and: Michel 
Butor. The voluminous special number of Bhakha Sanjam, Parole 
and Langue, 1975-76,-dedicated to the:memory of: professor Prabodh 


B. Pandit included interpretations from the texts of A, Martinet:- 


Phonic substance and distinctive features;: Michel Foucault: 


The units of -discourse; Jacques*.Lacan: Science and verity; .~ . 


Noel Moulond: The: sciences. of “structure sand reason;;Gerard : 


Genette: Structuralism and: literary criticism; Roland: Barthes: — 


Science of Literature, and; On Racine; Louis Althusser: Hegel 
and young Marx; A:J.Greimas:: structural semantics; Georges 


Lanteri Laura and ‘Michel Tardy: The discourse of May sixty-: 


eight; Stefan Zolkiewski; Two structuralisms; and .Jean pouillon: 

Sartre and Lévi-Strauss, It was followed by: monographic studies 
of the Semiotics of the legend of Puran Bhagat by Gurinder 
Singh’ Randhawa, ‘President ‘of the Semiotics: Reunion during 


the seventies, who later went to Oxford. to ‘study: under Pro-. : 


fessor Roy Harris; of Sanjhi or the. goddess of » fertility iby 


Surjeet Singh, who is now incharge of Semiotics Reunion at: 
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Patiala; of the legend of Mirza Sahiban’ as the Fast’ 
horse and the ferocious river by Satinder -Aulakh. whois 
now in the Department of Punjabi Culture at Guru Nanak 
Dev. University, Amritsar. Besides these published works, 
there were other studies, as Professor Srivastava has mentioned 
in the above ‘quoted ‘article, ‘‘Gill and his’ associates have 
Stimulated considerable research in their model; Their students 


at Patiala’ have “een almost twenty texts “ modern English 
literature.”’ : 


In the eighties the focus shifted to’ the’ Centre of 
Linguistics & English, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 
This Centre is now the only University department in the 
country which offers an exclusive programme of M.Phil./Ph.D, 
in Semiotics, There is a certain displacement of research 
jnterest also. A colleague, Kapil Kapoor, has for several 
years been engaged in the study of the theories of semantics - 
in ancient India. This has appeared in his monograph entitled, 
Reflections on the interpretation of texts in the Indian ‘ tradition. 
H.S. Gill’s work on the linguistic ‘theories of °the twelfth 
century French philosopher, Pierre Abelard, has been published 
in Abelardian semiotics and other Essays (1989) and Mental Images 
and Pure Forms (1991). A young colleague, Franson Davis 
Manjali, who has recently joined the Centre after two ‘year’s 
stay at the Sorbonne has considerably enlarged and enriched our 
‘programme with his interest in Port Royal logic and grammar and 
the linguistic theories of Greimas, Pottier, Petitot and Thom. His 
monograph Nuclear semantics: towards a theory of relational meaning, 
is being published by Bahri’ Publications, He is also engaged in 
translating Jeen Petitot’s.Morphogencse du sens. Bahri is gradually 
assuming the main: forum for the writings of the members 
of this: association. One of our members, Imtiaz Hasnain, at 
present in the Department of Linguistics at Aligarh Univer- 
sity has just brought out a special number of Language Forum 
on Structuralism and ‘post-structuralism which includes articles 
by Marya Mazor, H.S. Gill, Franson Davis Manjali, Philipoe 
Castel ‘and Marie Francoise Lacassagne, Probal Dasgupta, 
K.V. Tirumalesh, ‘Allen Thiher, Sunday O. Arozie, Shikoh 
Mohsin’ Mirza,’ Prem Lata Goel, Norbert Bonekamp, Imtiaz 


Hasnain, Sankaran Ravindran, and Syed Abdul Sayeed. Besides.” 


this special issue of Language Forum, Bahri has published the 
following monographs of the members of the associations: 
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Parminder Singh: Semiotics of the Serpent and the Rope; Jaspal 
Singh: A semiotic analysis of Hemingway’s old Man and the Sea; 
N.S. Sidhu; The semiotics of human condition in R.K. Narayan's 
novels; Harinder Sohi: Ruth Jhahvala’s Heat and Dust; Iqbal Kaur: 
Untying and re-tying the text - an analysis of Kamala Das’s My 
Story. As editor of the, Journal of School. of Languages, JNU 
H.S. Gill has edited a series of three volumes on the general 
theme of Structures of Signification. The first volume has already 
been published by Wiley Eastern. The other two are in press. 


The Twentythird Reunion was inaugurated by Roy Harris, 
Professor Emeritus of General Linguistics at Oxford, who had 
earlier participated in two reunions in 1981 and 1986. He 
discussed the three models of signification, namely, the 
Surrogational model, the Structural model and the Integrational 
model, Another paper on the psycho-analytical theories of 
Jacques. Lacan was presented by Catherine Clément, Professor 
of Philosophy. at the Sorbonne and. an associate of » Jacques 
Lacan and Lévi-Strauss in the sixties, who had. participated 
in several seminars of the association since her arrival in 
Delhi in 1987,.As a farewell gesture, she gave a reception to 
_the..Reunion at the French Embassy on February 20. To celebrate 
the occasion, the participants from Patiala, Jaspreet and 
Jasnanpreet, sang Punjabi folk songs and Madangopal Singh 
rendered some. compositions of Qissa and Sufi poetry: of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Professor Amiya Dev of 
Jadavpur University released the. latest book of Professor 
H. S. Gill, Mental Images and Pure. Forms, which the author 
dedicated to, what he called, his old friends and foes of thirty 
years, Jit Uberoi and Claude Hagége. The five-day Reunion was 
surcharged with presentations on disparate objects of study 
demonstrating the vast canvas of the semiotic — research, 
_Professor Jit Uberoi of the Department of Sociology, Delhi 
Universlty, discussed in detail, the cosmology of Dante. Another 
member of the same department, Roma Chatterjee analysed 
the discourse of ritualistic dances, in Bengali. folklore. 
Professor RN. Srivastava and Professor Prem Singh of the 
Department. of Linguistics, Delhi University, spoke on Indian 
theories of. meaning and the Homeric man: respectively.’ Par- 
P minder Singh, Ranjit Beajwa and Satinder Aulakh of Guru 
Nanak Dev University dealt with the semiotics of. Punjabi 
folklore. Jenny Husego, who had earlier werked on the 
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carpets of Iran and Afghanistan gave an illustrated presenta- 
tion of the Punjabi Durees, Tejbir Singh of | Government 
College, Mohali presented the discourse of freedom and choice 
in Richard Bach’s Jonathan Livingston Seagull. The author of 
Semiosis and Semiotics: Explorations in the theory of signs (1982) 
and a very active member of the association, Jaspal 
Singh from Chandigarh shared with the audience a _ part 
of his ,jacisive., work, on Hemingway's fiction. .From..JNU, 
Rukmini “Bhaya-Nair analysed ‘the ‘discourse of Salman 
Rushdie, and ‘Franson Manjali, the present secretary of 
the association, spoke on Fora physics of meaning: theory 
of sphota and the theory of Catastrophes. A new 
discovery for’ the Reunion was Professor Harish Narang 
who presented a socio- -politico-cultural critique of African 
fiction and the role of feminine characters therein. Kalpana 
Sahni of Russian Studies discussed the literary scene in the 
Soviet Union after Glasnot. Other papers were: Soumyabrata 
Choudhury: The semiotics: of contemporary theatre; George 
Verghese: Hegel’s Aesthetics; Sabina Pillai, Francis Fukuyama’s 
notion of the End of History; Ayesha Kidwai: The Semiotics 
of oral discourse on Mandir~Masjid dispute in Ayodhaya; Madan 
Gopal Singh: The spatial discourse of modern cinema. Professor 
Veena Das of Delhi, Professor Amiya Dev of Jadavpur, Pro- 
fessor K.V. Tirumalesh, Professor V, Prakasam of Hyderabad, 
and, Dr. Patricia Uberoi; Dr..Majid, Dr. Niraja Gopal and 
Dr. Gurpreet Mahajan of JNU acted as participant-observers. 
The last session on February 23 was devoted to two papers: 
by H.S. Gill on Abelardian theory of mental images and by 
Roy Harris on Integrational model of signification. The vote 
‘of thanks was presented in‘the form of.a poem on Harmony 
and Peace in the world a the poet laureat of the es , 
Tejbir st ws 


* Harjeet. Singh Gill, President: : 
Franson David Manjali, Secretary 
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LEADING CONCEPTIONS IN LINGUISTIC. THEORY 
by R, a Foris Publications, Dordrecht-Holland, 
1985,pp. 157. 


Reviewed by K. Vv. “TIRUMALESH, 
neh CIEFL, Hyderabad 


* | do not know which to prefer, 
‘The beauty .of inflections; . . 
Or the beauty. of inguendoes, 
The blackbird, bam 
Or just. after 


+ Wallace Stevens, “‘Thirteen Ways of 
Looking at a Blackbird” 


‘Phe central aim’ of Salverda’s Leading conceptions in 
linguistic theory, says the blurb, ‘4s to examine a number of 
conceptions in the structuralist linguistic theory,.in particular 
its central formalist tendency.”” To quote the author himself, 
the questions addressed are: *“‘What kind of object is it that 
we are studying in linguistic theory? What is the general 
epistemological status of linguistics, that is, what kind of 
discipline is it really?” (p.1). The book is said to have 
resulted from an attenipt to tackle the actual problems that 
Salverda had encountered. in the 1980s when he was working 
on topicalization in Dutch sentences, He was struck by the 
fact that the field was ‘in a state of complete chaos.’ 
Crucial notions such as ‘topic’, ‘focus’, and ‘preposing’ or 
‘fronting’ were understood differently by different people. He 
also noticed that there was a proliferation of theories, methods 
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and ‘interpretations in ‘linguistics. ‘The task ‘before’him ‘there- 
fore was twofold: “€i) to reduce ithese various ‘ways of ‘doing 
linguistics ‘to a ‘viable set ‘of ‘leading ‘conceptions’, ‘and (ii) ‘to 
establish “the ‘relative order of the different points of view 
from which one can study ‘language’ (p.4). The aim of the 
book ‘is ‘thus to present .the reader with a narration of modern 
linguistics, using the -wellknown method of ‘reductionism or 
what George ‘Watson ‘would call: ‘a tidying up’ of ideas (Watson 
1978.30). Paradoxically, it is this very method of ‘reductionism 
that Salverda condemns ‘when it comes ‘to an analysis ‘of ‘trans- 
formational generative grammar and. such -other approaches 
that use ‘the Formalist Framework,’ of ‘this, dater. 


First, it must be noted that Salverda excels supremely 
well in his task of linguistic narratology. Singularly devoid 
of ‘nuts-and-bolts‘ type of arguments, the style has the ring 

of high-level philosophy rather than the sound of run-of-the 
mill linguistics, And my hunch is that the avoidance of nuts- 
and-bolts type of arguments is due to the author’s suspicion 
of formalism in them. But that is beside the point. Let us 
see thow the «task of ‘tidying up of ideas’ is achieved. The 
| keyword: here ‘is <strueturalism’ --a word which enables Salverda, 
as it has many others, to covers large number of theoretical 
Objects under a single. rubric.. Thus the different modern 
linguistic theories, the Prague school and its functionalist 
progeny, Bloomfield and the post-Bloomfieldians,and Chomsky 
and other generative grammarians all shown to share the 
overarching structuralist belief that the value of a linguistic 
osign is basically contrastive: what matters is the formal 
difference betweer the signs rather than their individual sub- 
- «stance, However, Salverda notes that this alone is not sufficient 
‘to characterize these different: schools as structuralist since 
_ differential value isa sine gug non of any communication system. 
Structuralism .was ‘born, argues Salverda, when linguists 
turned away from, the atomistic and historicist approach 
-- of earlier linguists, especially the Neogrammarians, and adopted 
-qnstead a holistie-synchronie approach. The problem with the 
Neogrammarian approach was that one got lost in the details 
here as in a Beckett novel. The structuralist movement can 
be described as a turn away from details to system and 
it is in this that modern linguistics qualifies to be called 
- really structuralist. i | 
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Such a monism however is not what Salverda is aiming. 
at, for that would obviate much more ;than:'is desirable: it 
would be like throwing the baby out with the. bath water! 
The aim is to reduce chaos into a small set of well-defined 
conceptions, These ‘leading conceptions’ turn out. to .be the 
Saussurean system, the Prague school, the Bloomfieldian and 
post~Bloomfieldian structuralism, and finally the transformational 
generative grammar of Chomsky. These-conceptions or ‘poiats 
of view’ (from Saussure’s point de vue) are what constitute 
modern linguistics. Thus it is not a monistic world; neither 
is it chaotic. Once these major points of view are identified, 
the linguistic field turns out to,.be a_viably multiple one. 
Salverda’s venture thus becomes a minor odyssey in this brief 
book of some hundred and fifty pages. The task of setting 
the field in order and that of establishing ‘the ‘relative order 
of the different points of view’ are attempted simultaneously; 
in identifying the leading conceptions Salverda uses both synchrony 
and diachrony. In other words, the epistemological programme 
also turns ‘out to be a histbriOgtaphy: of yg ggie ay cg 
since Saussure. a 


& £ 


The broad outline of the tanidaceive laketchea out iy 
Salverda has nothing very new to offer ---and he is not to 
blame for that. Any student of linguistics always gets the 
feeling of deja vue when she is offered a narration of this 
kInd. Yet this in no way lessens the ‘importance of : Leading 
conceptions; both the novice and the expert will benefit from it, For 
the novice it can serve as an introduction and for the expert.as a 
critique. The book contains some fine ‘analyses and brilliant 
generalizations. To cite a couple of ‘examples, the . Prague 
linguists’ interest in the differential value of the sign, according to 
Salverda, led them to ‘the discovery of the phoneme‘ and, with 
the appearance of Roman Jakobson on the scene, the internal 
structure of'the phoneme itself became ‘the subject of research, 
The result Was the distinctive featute thedry.which, says Sal- 
verda, was thé first major step towards: the autonomy post- 
ulate later to be incorporated into the transformational gen- 
erative grammar. In this, linguistics lost one -of its chances 
of paying attention to the meaning- ~bearing nature of sign 
rather too early, 


Salverda’s evaluation of Chomsky’s role in modern 
linguistics is also noteworthy, According to him, Chomsky is 
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a retriever of some of the ideas which his immediate 
predecessors had suppressed. Thus he retrieved the distinction 
between langue and parole in the form of competence and 
performance. The distinction had been obviated by the post- 
Bloomfieldians as they had no use for mental concepts. Chomsky 
is also described as a ‘creator’ in the sense of achieving a 
reorganization of earlier ideas. For example, Chomsky enriched’ 
the post-Bloomfieldian distributional method by introducing 
recursive structure rules and transformations. Further, in the 
place of langue, he introduced the notion of universal grammar 
-- a notion that has become virtually the main plank of 
linguistics. But the main problem with Chomsky, as, Salverda 
sees it, has been his fear of meaning which he inherited from 
Bloomfield. 


One may join issue with Salverda in the details but I 
do not think there is any gainsaying the thrust of his gene- 
ralization in these matters. But the problem begins when he 
sets out arguing fora particular point of view, namely that 
of functional linguistics. This becomes clear somewhere in 
the middle of the book: the innocent-sounding phrase ‘the 
relative order of the different points of view’ now assumes 
an evaluative tone. The leading conceptions get. broadly 
divided into two categories, functional linguistics and 
‘the Formalist Framework’.. To the former belong the Prague 
school, the works of Simon Dik and soon. The latter, namely 
‘the Formalist Framework’ includes Saussure, Bloomfield, 
Chomsky and their followers, Salverda’s own commitment. to 
functionalism is unequivocal and the critique of the Forma- 
list Framework is conducted from the functionalist point of 
view. To the extent that his description is avowedly a prescription, 
salverda can be said to have avoided the type of ambiguity 
that Feyerabend (1970) finds in Kuhn‘s (1962) account of 
Scientific revolutions. Once again there is nothing new. in 
Salverda’s arguments against the Formal Frameworks - there 
cannot be because the debate itself fas a history of more 
than a decade and a half now; it probably started with the 
emergence of generative semantics within the transformational 
tradition in the early 1970s. Functional linguistics (or functi- 
onal grammar as it is sometimes called) has now many faces 
and many followers even as_ transformational generative 
grammar has, The main tenets of the opposing schools at 
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well as their lines of attack are wellknown and the choice 
between the two has become not a matter of argumentation 
but of faith. I have therefore no intention to enter into the 
debate here; instead, let me clarify one or two issues that 
Salverda seems to have glossed. over. More importantly, I 
will like to raise the question -why the debate between the 
contending schools has ceased to be interesting any longer 
although their different findings may be fascinating. 


The major weapon in the functionalist’s arsenalis that 
the formalist notion of explanation is circular and _ there- 
fore caught in what Salverda calls ‘the. Semiotic Knot’ 
(p.104). This is because there is a near equation between 
the theory and the object of inquiry in the formalist enterprise; 
whereas according to Salverda, ianguage cannot be considered 
a ‘formal’ system although it may be systematic in a_ sense. 
The way out from this impasse is suggested in the fifth and 
final chapter of the book. The Saussurean sign system with 
which apparently it all started is adyad: the sign is a relation 
between the signifier and the signified. For functionalists, the 
sign system is a tryad, with the signifying subject as the third 
element. “The point here,” says Salverda, “is that something 
is not a sign by itself, but only in relation tosome subject 
which knows or understands that it is a sign of something 
else. Without such a subject, it would not be a sign’? (p.i114). 
There: is no disputing that. However, this does not privilege 
the subject anymore than the traffic-light system does the 
car-driver! There is a sense in which the traffic-light system 
is autonomous and there is a sense in which it is teleologically 
related to all those who use the road. Fothe extent that it 
has a purpose (or function), one is justified in saying that 
the purpose has shaped its ontology, But that in itself cannot 
tell us-all that is interesting about the form of the system 
anymore than the phenomenology of time can tell wus about 
the working of a clock, The functionalist insistence on strict 
directionality in doing linguistics, namely from function to 
form, is meaningless and, I would say, no Tess than the 
formalist insistence on thé opposite. Consider, for example, 
a statement like: “But without a functional approach, one 
‘would not even know what the formalizations are Fotnulieatiotis 
of” (p.73). What» prevents us from saying that without a for- 
malist approach, one would not know what 


the functions 
are functions of? The assumption that 


function have an 
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a-Priort ‘existence is fallacious and therefore the debate along 
this line does ‘not take us anywhere. The only possible support 
for the function-to-form directionality comes from a particular 
reading of the theory of evolution, Thus the argument seems 
to be that since languages have ‘evolved to fulfil certain 
functions, these functions should have been responsible for 
whatever forms that’ languages have taken. This too is a 
misplaced argument: even the theory of evolution needed a 
good méasuré of formal description of the various Species 
before it could receive respectabllity, A mere glance at, some 
Of the functionalist works, Givon (1979), Dik (1980) and Foley 
and van Valin (1984), For example, reveals the fact that this 
is sO even in linguistics. 


Since Salverda‘s category of ‘the Framework’ is largel 
an idealization, it has to be taken in his own terms. yet, if 
we examine the history of transformational generative grammar 
this also comes under ‘the Formalist, Framework’), we notice 
séveral moves made by Chomsky. In the first place, much 
against what many seem to think, he has tried to incorporate 
more aid more semantics into the model. This was probably 
hecessitated by the generative semantics opposition. but that 
is as it may be. Secondly, he has’ enriched the notion of 
modularity further from what it was in the 60s and 70s. 
Each of the modules is assumed to have its own rules, 
parameters and so on; thus each module may enjoy a certain 
degree of autonomy although all are linked as part of a central 
system. And thirdly, the notions ‘grammar’ and ‘language’ 
are separated: grammar is concéived of as a reality and langu- 
age as an epiphenomenon (Chomsky 1982:107- 108). The goal 
of transformational generative grammar, according to C homsky, 
is to study grammar sedi not language, 


Although Salverda notes these, he fails to draw any 
positive consequences from them. Instead, the goal set up by 
Chomsky is characterized’ as involving a circularity. since, the 
distinction between’ the’ theory and its obiect of study, accor- 
ding to Salvérda (and many other functionalists, e.g. Givon 
1979), simply disappears. ‘There is of course some truth in 
this charge. Although Chomsky was the one who introduced 
the notion of explanatory adequacy into linguistics, he has 
not beeti able to take it beyond the level of simplicity and 
elegance, The earlier hope that psycho- linguistics or biology 
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will provide support is no longer seriously entertained by 
anyone. Explanation therefore has remained a system-internal 
notion. As admittedly the trading relations obtaining among 
the various modules of the system are complex and really 
mind-boggling, linguists have taken the task of evaluating 
alternative descriptions as more or less an intuitive grasp of 
things: one knows simplicity when one comes across it! 


A better explanation of course should ideally come from 
outside. As Foley and van Valin say: “‘A meaningful explana-_ 
tion is one which not only accounts for the phenomena under 
consideration but also raises new questions and moves the in- 
vestigation to a new level’* (Foley and van Valin 1984:13). 
Nobody can question this and if functional linguistics can 
really offer explanations to many of the grammatical phen- 
omena, as is claimed, it will be a welcome development. In 
fact, functional considerations of some sort or other have 
always entered the discussion in formal linguistics, the notion 
of markedness being one such consideration. Here is Chomsky 
himself on the subject: “It is possible that so-called ‘functi- 
onal considerations’ e.g. compatibility of the grammar with 
parsing principles, assumed given-might play a role in det- 
ermining choice of grammar’ (Chomsky 1981;137-38). All 
such considerations may play a role in building a compre- 
hensive theory of universal grammar as ‘the initial stage of 
the language faculty.’ In a footnote, Chomsky cites work done 
by other linguists which, however, points to a_ disturbing 
fact: “the experimental results are compatible with just about 
any grammatical theory, depending on what processing systems 
are assumed, and the mathematical results, if they have 
empirical relevance at all, suggest that functional considerat- 
ions should favour extremely rich theories that provide short 
grammars for given languages’* (Chomsky 1981;151;f.n, 139). 


Further, one should also consider the following fact: 
offering an explanation and satisfying the condition of explana- 
tory adequacy may not be coterminous, While the ideal expla- 
nation may have to come from a_ higher (or deeper) level, 
that level too needs to be established in a similar manner. 
It is therefore turtles all the way down or up! Functional 
linguists by and large have ignored this requirement and seem 
to be satisfied that they have at least opened up the field 
for another level of operation. But this alone cannot be a 
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serious achievement. In fact it may result in trivializing many 
otherwise interesting issues --*extremely rich theories’ always 
tend to do that. For the present then we are left with the 
level-internal notion of simplicity and elegance and be content 
with “an almost mystical belief that there is something about 


our concept of elegance that relates to truth” (Chomsky 
1982:30). 


The modularity system that Chomsky has been able to 
develop in tecent times has several advantages, In the first 
place, it enables a4 grammarian to keep a hold on things while 
working on a problem --a greater manoeuvrability, _More im- 
portantly, differentiation means greater scope for analysis. 
Recall in this context that the main problem with generative 
semantics was one of non-differentiation. The same kind of 
rules applied everywhere in that system. Modular grammar now 
enables one to think of including even pragmatics as another 
module -- although this has to be worked out. Starting from 
the other end, namely functions and pragmatics, would mean 
blinking out many finer distinctions. This is because categories 
of pragmatics and functions seem to be much broader than 
those of ‘grammar’ and an approach from function to grammar 
would neutralize several grammatical phenomena, Let me 
illustrate this with a ‘nuts-and-bolts’ type of argument. 


Metthews (1982:22 ff) says that ungrammaticality resul- 
ting from subjacency violation can be explained purely in terms 
of functional analysis. consider thus the following: 


1. *Who did they hear the news that John had seen? 
2. Who did they say that John had seen? - 


Transformational generative grammar would account for 
the ungrammaticality of (1) on the basis of the subjacency 
principle: who has moved across two cyclic boundaries violating 
the principle. In (2), the movement of who is licit and hence 
the sentence is grammatical. Matthews has a different explanation. 
According to him, the complement of hear is one functional 
unit: compare, for example, the news that John had seen Mary. 
The phrase has the same identifying function as the man, 
which identifies some man. The interrogative pronoun 
who, on the other hand, assumes a lack of identity 
regarding the questioned element occurring within that 
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very phrase. Hence there is a “conflict’ of functions, resulting 
in the non-acceptability of (1). In contrast, a clause like that: 
John had seen Mary does not identify ‘anything and therefore > 
an element from within it can be questioned. This is fine 
as far asit goes and may even havea wider coverage. However, 
consider the following (from Ross 1986:71): 


3. The man who I read a statment about is sick 
4. I read a statement about the man 
5, *The man who I read ‘a statement which was about 
is sick 
6. I read a statement which was about the man 


How do we saccount for the wungrammaticality of (5) .as 
against the grammaticality of (3) in purely functional terms? 
The offending nature of (5) ‘certainly has. something to 
do with the ‘contrast between the phrase about the man and the 
clause’ which was about the man in terms of grammar and not 
functions. Such a distinction, however, is neutralized by the 
functional motion ‘identinction’, --as both the phrase and 
‘clause —_ that function. 


On the clone hand, formal linguistics can suffer from a 
temptation of synthesizing both semantics and pragmatics, 
Generative semantics tried todo that and the results were 
not very convincing, There isa need therefore to keep the 
various modules distinct so that greater clarity is achieved. 
Consider thus‘a problem such as the following cited in Hockett 
(1968:70; Hockett attributes it to Robert Lees): 


7. That poet is popular in Japan , 
8. *That poet is tall in Japan 

How to characterize the unacceptability of (8) -- grammati- 

cally or pragmatically? It may not bs impossible to think of 

some’ grammatical device -- selection restriction, for example 

-~ so that (8) is prohibited. But Hockett may be sight when 

the says that the problem may have to do with the way we 


. . sook sat. popularity and height, Notice that with a little fiddling, 


it is possible to have an acceptable sentence with the words 
. tall in “Sepa 


3 9. That man will be considered tall in Japan 
But then the function of in Japan will: be different in (9) 
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from what dt isin (7) and. (8), The point, is the problems 
of this kind are better handled in,a different/component of 
the system -- call it functional or pragmatic. (For a further 
explication of this, I refer the reader to Newmeyer 1987:6-7). 


Let me now come to the question I raised earlier, namely 
why the debate between formalism and functionalism has 
ceased to interest many people, I think that there is a 
growing realization that a highly ‘complex phenomenon like 
language necessitates a multiple approach rather than a uni- 
tary one, Hence there is always ause for more than a single 
theory: afterall, there can be more than one way of looking 
at the blackbird if mot thirteen! Each theory, howsoever 
strong or weak it may be, has something to contribute to 
our understanding of language. This should not be taken as rampant 
eclecticism--even to be ecletic you need contending theories. 
It is not a this-or-that situation but this-and-that. At any 
wate, formalism and functionalism do not seem to be mutually 
exclusive from a large perspective. Neither are they mutually 
reducible--the two are better grasped as operating at two 
levels of the same enterprise, namely linguistics. Perhaps 
this is how human cognition also operates. Jerome Bruner has 
argued for such a view most powerfully in his book Actual 
Minds, Possible Worlds (see Bruner 1986). According to him, 
there are two modes of thought with which humans 
are endowed; the paradigmatic (or logico-scientific) and the 
narrative. The formar adopts a ‘‘top-down’’ approach, from 
theory to facts; the latter, that is the narrative mode, adopts 
a “bottom-up’’ approach, starting off with our experience 
of the world, Bruner says: ‘fas with the ‘stereoscope, depth 
‘is ‘better achieved by looking from two points at once” (Bruner 
1986:10). Salverda presents us with the ‘‘bottom-up’’ view of 
things with a philosopher’s acumen and from that perspective, 
Leading conceptions is a most welcome contribution to the field 
of linguistics. : 
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MODERN LINGUISTICS, AN INTRODUCTION. 
Verma, S.K., & Krishnaswamy. N. 1989: Oxford University 
Press, Delhi., PP. V + 380. 


K, S. Nagaraj 
Deccan College, Pune. 


An introductory course in Linguistics meant for Indian 
students at the Post-graduate level doing linguistics either 
as a main or as a subsidiary subject, and students at large 
institutes and teacher training institutions. 


The authors of this book claim that “the most disti- 
nguishing feature. of this textbook,.in our perception, is its 
pedagogical appproach.”’ For this ‘‘points’’ approach: has. been 
developed where in the various aspects of linguistics are 
presented in units which number 45; stretched. in seven 
sections. In each unit first various relevant points are introdu- 
ced under ‘‘Points to consider’, followed by ‘‘questions and 
topics for discussion’. The units are presented topicwise, 
and they are of uneven size; the smallest unit contains, just 
one page (unit 7); while the biggest unit occupies 48 pages 
(unit 29), Some units have detailed presentation while others 
are very brief. 


An introductory course by Indian scholars is certainly 
to be welcomed. The points approach has brought in brevity 
and conciseness in presentation of text. The approach is supp- 
osed to be pedagogical; so there is no discussion. This method 
for the first time in Linguistics,,;as faras I am aware of, 
has resulted in providing a guide for Linguistics. Is it an acci- 
dental happening or intended one by the desire of the authors 
who might have been induced to take this step due to the 
availability of all sorts of ‘‘guides” tn other areas of educat- 
ion in this country? ‘‘Guides” are usually simple and straight 
forward in their presentation, 
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Linguistics is a developing field, still! In such a field 
there are many aspects which cannot be said with hundred 
percent accuracy. For most statements there needs to be some 
discussion, which evaluates all aspects of..the preblem,and: then 
only one can give one‘s view. In the absence of any such evaluation 
it is difficult to accept for granted what ever one wishes 
to say, particularly in an introductory course as of the 
present one. 


It is a very interesting and well written book, parti- 
cularly the sections 4to 6. In these the presentation is simple 
and lucid. The same cannot be said of the first three sections, 
unfortunately, Infact these three sections are highly sketchy 
and tentative; while others are more cohesive and systematic. 
Some of the terminologies which are introduced here do not 
get proper explanations (eg. terms like symbol, syllable, lexeme, 
word, and many more). In this brief review I will concentrate 
on the first thrée sections only. More specific points of 
doubt, questionable statements, etc. are presented | below. 


Page 1: lines 26-29: Treating sound level as secondary 
and word level as phir t is oa as 


Page 8: 25-6: The statement “This means that every 
dialect is a perma ae ee is not clear. 


‘Page 8: line 30-81: The statement “Sometimes it is 
decided on: the basis of similarities between the systems and 
mutual intelligibility’. Here the word sometimes is highly 
misleading, | 


Page 9: section V: first para:...extreme form of infor- 
mality... The question is how will onedecide the degree of 
informality; what approach does one employ for this? 


Page 11: Under Indic: Is Hindustani a language separate 
‘from Hindi and Urdu? Where is it spoken, by whom?~ 
(Under this section at least Simhalese and Bhili could have 
been added). 4 


Page 12; section B: At least Brahui, Malto and Kudux 
should have been included in this section as they constitute 
a separate subbranch of Dravidian. 
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In the same page section C: here inclusion of Vietnamese, 
Cambodian, Laotian, Ahom and Thai under this section js 
clearly wrong. 


Among these, Vietnamese, Cambodian (Khmer) should 
belong to the section E of the same page (under Mon-Khmer 
sub-branch: here Khasi should come within Mon-Khmer); 
Laotian, Ahom and Thai belong to Kam-Tai family. (see: 
Ruhlen Merritt’s; Britannia Encyclopaedia-latest Vol., etc). 


For a few languages geographical locations are mentioned 
and for some not. What is the criterion employed here? 


Page 13: Regarding Sanskrit, Hindi, Telugu, Tamil, 
Bengali...being synthetic and agglutinative...is the degree of 
synthesis same in all cases? According to scholars Sansrkit 
belongs to the fourth type and not to the third type as 
done here. | 


Page 14: Unit 4, section I: No illustrations are pro- 
vided (elsewhere also such problems are found, for eg. page 
18, section III; page 20: section II, etc.). 


Page 18. Section V: The statement that ... “In a multi- 
lingual setting in India today, it is quite common for speakers 
to switch from Hindi/Tamil/Telugu to English according to 
‘their topic of discourse and the person(s) they are talking to”’,- 
“Is this unidirectional? 


Page 21. section (c): Role of participants: Is it not 
possible to have between equals such as teacher-teacher; stu- 
dent; between peer groups, etc.? 


Page 22. lines 4-6: Is it possible to separate communi - 
cative competence and linguistic competence? If possible, it 
‘should be made explicit. | 


Page 22. Section Ill: Is it really possible to study 
language without the reference to human phenomenon? — 
needs to be included in an introductory course). 


Page 27. lines 27-8: “The study of language for its own 
sake is called theoretical linguistics’’ -- it is not explicit. 
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., Page’ 28. The chart on this: page: Do the - entries have 
any place value and mutual relationships? The chart appears 
to be just an assemblage of terms. 


_ Page.30. section XI; ‘All linguistic relationships are 
binary” .. _ Isn’t it a too strong proclamation? What. about the 
distinctions. such as masculine-feminine-neuter; singular-dual- 
plural; present- past-future tense distinctions, etc. 


Page 32. Organs of speech: In the diagram of Organs 
of speech, the diagram is slightly misleading on two _ counts: 
(1) The arrow indicating alveolar ridge is mot complete. So 
it gives an impression that alveolar ridge is also within the 
nasal cavity; (2) glottis cannot be shown on the diggam when 
larynx is shown. | 


Page 33.- section (c) lists various articulators such as the 
rennem lip, the tongue; the uvula and the lower jaw, and points 


of articulation: upper lip, the upper teeth, alveolar ridge, 
pees velit. 


An de portions para: of the same page, a distinction is 
shown between active and passive articulators, etc. 


It seems that tthe authors are confused between three 
_sets of terminologies proposed by three scholars- 


Pike’s: articulator - point of articulation; Catford’s lower 
articulator- upper articulator; and Abercrombie’s active arti- 
culator-passive articulator. However it should be noted that 
all the three sets do not correspond exactly. So, adhering 
to one of these would have avoided. the confusion, 


It is surprising to see that under section (c), the 
uvula and the lower jaw are treated as articulators; however 
they do not find ‘a place in the 7th para! Similarly ‘vocal 
cords’ which finds a place in the 7th para is not to be found 


in section (c)! Probably for the first time here ‘lower jaw’ 
becomes an articulator, 


Pape’ 34. second para: The ‘statement on aspiration is 
very unsatisfactory,  — y Of 2 ; 


3 Page 36: Is the chart on thie page an IPA? No where 
it is said so. 
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Nagaraj 


Page 37: Aspirated sct:? 


Page 38. (i): Without the IPA chart is it possible to 
answer the. beverages asked in this git ‘ 

Page 39, unit 12. I. Rieter: on “diphthong is not at 
all satisfactory. | 


On the same page the distinwtion between long consonant 
and consonant cluster is not clear. 

Page 61, line 3, a: The illustrations appedr to’ be Pipe astl 
rather than compounds. pay aa 


Page 67: The IC cut of disgraceful is not Satisfactory, 
tgfact both will — to. the. same pit cc iia 
: Ct chee 
Merritt, Bublen, 1976: Guide tothe Languages of the world. 


Ladefoged, P. 1982: ‘A Course in Phonetics. 
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Comments by the Authors 


ee 
i 


I have discussed the points raised by Dr.. KS, Nagaraj ~~ 
with Prof. Krishnaswamy. Our views are given below: 
= a) This does not read like a_ review: it. reads more 
like an ‘audit report? of.,one _ section of, the oper without 
taking the positive aspects into consideration... 


-b) . The points raised.are not even. properly argued 
out, Example: ‘Treating sound level as secondary and — word. 
une as primary is Pee reise. -- What is the as aad 


aa A guide can does exapniba tion: Gentil : or istibject- | 
oriented, Most of the case studies of Shakespeare plays can- 
be considered ‘guides’; it depends on what the guide is supp- 
osed to do. Not all ‘guides’ are: PSD og in the sense that is 
given in - review. 
oe Be fk ae ‘hg ’ 
d) The nutiem: are con fused... This is nt a book on 
phonetics where all’ poifits arte to'-be discussed, ; 


The ‘review’ is ioeipless i since it does not take into 
consideration several other aspects.” 


S.K. Verma. 
8-2-91 


International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics - 


“LINGUISTIC TRAITS ACROSS 
_ LANGUAGE BOUNDARIES _ 


A renpat. of All. India Linguistic Traits Survey) 
1990, Indian Anthropological Survey, Calcutta : . 
ss Price not mentioned. "eer 


Edited by Shree Krishan, 


Jxiwy By Annie Monsy, 
— ' rreesh : ai Taternational School of Dravidian 

. . Linguistics, : 
Sieeiliek:: 0 ai sith Tiruvanantapuram-86. 


t 413 eI ; it 1 ba a; 


Phis repoiaee on’ the - ith ciistié traits across language boun- 
ates which fins about 282 pages, provides some collective 
information about the extent of distribution of some-seélect 
items Of linguistic’ importance across language and dialect 
boundaries. There are seven topics of Jlinguistic-importance 
discussed in addition to an introduction by Mr, Shree Krishan 
and the ‘valedi¢tory address by Prof. V. I. Subramoniam, This 
sutvey, itt ‘association with the ‘All India—Culture . Traits and 
Cuitiifé~ Area Survey’ started in 1977 and the initial report 
was presented in 1978 before a seminar attended by some 
specially invited Scholars in linguistics and Apterapalgey. 
This ‘Finat “report ‘was published i in March, 90, 


ia’ cabal cHitie a survey about the distribution of Higuatie 
traits; the primary idea in mind was to undertake a search 
inté® the’ ¢laim that “India is a linguistic area’, A linguistic 
area, Emétea’ ‘defines, ig af’ aréa which includes languages 
belonging to more tan one family bit ‘showing traits in common 
which afé not found to belong to the other members . of 
(atledst) “one ‘of the families. To «have a close look . at 
this “definition, they “have ‘selected “stven items; some of 
which have already’been’ dealt with ‘by Emeneau and others. 
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The items selected are claimed to have relewance for sucha 
study. They are (1) Kinship-terminology, (2) Colour categories 
(3) Numerals and System (4) Echo formation (5) .Sentence 
Structure in some Indian languages (6) Numeral Classifiers 
in Indian- languages (7) Greetings and salutations in India, 
Let us have a close look at each of theitems in detail, 


The paper on ‘Kinship ‘Terminology’ by Shree, Krishan 
and S. Chattopadhyay particularly explains the intensions of 
the survey first. They do not wish to list and mark the lin- 
guistic traits which have got diffused across language family 
boundaries and have got some overt and Covert bearing on 
the cultural patterns. of the © heetrogeneous © societies. They 
claim that this study deviate much from the Anthropological 
way of kinship studies which is a “stereo type model of 
describing the social institution... *. But for linguists, 
kinship terminology is as good a field of linguistic enquiry 
as any other. area of: vocabulary. This deserves no special- 
mention as it is very well known to scholars, that a linguistic 
study of any item would be different from an = anthropolo- 
gical study of the same item. But any kioship study, no 
matter whether it is linguistic or anthropological, is related 
with kinship terminology, In explaining the importance of the 
study of kinship terminology and seeking the linguistic) traits, 
the researchers speak more on what aed are. not haialoe, than 
on what they are doing. 


o2ese pnacd 


They make a successful ‘attempt in ‘establishing my 
hypothesis that India i$ a linguistic” ‘area, ‘By. ‘Presenting the: 
examples of diffusion of traits across language. boundaries, 
among Indo-Aryan, Dravidian ‘and “Austro-Asiatic and by. 
establishing that borrowing in the Indian situation is because 
of close linguistic contacts in s speech area and borrowings, 
are without any specific motive, prestige or insecurity, they. 
give ample evidence for this very. ides, Their , findings, like 
Gadaba in Andhra Pradesh, Khond in Orissa and Oraon in 
Bihar show greatest confirmity with the respective lingua franca 
for kinship terms, are well supported by charts.. The descriptions 
are concluded with the note that “kinship terms like all, other 
vocabulary - are also spread uni formally over language areas- 
without-any familial prejudice,” Appendix. with. shost .analysis 
for northern and southern parts of India provides all . ORES 
informations to satisfy an enthusiastic lgerner, 


, Pas Ty 
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In the second report on ‘Colour Categories? by 
Shree. Krishan, he analyses the different linguistic terms for 
colour categories. This is done in the light of a controversial- 
theory of basic colour categories by Berlin and Kay (1969) 
which says “......... there is a universal inventory of only eleven 
basic colour categories from which each language-draws its 
colour terms. From the article, the readers get an impression 
that the investigators were not specific in distinguishing basic 
and non basic colour terms. (This statement I give, with an 
assumption that here the basic colours-mean the primary colours). 
This originates in our mind when we see that the language with high 
social standards and technology show only three, four or five 
colour-categories, while one like Tibeto-Burman language, which 
gives eight colour terms inspite of the matter that this society is 
supposed to have the simplest economy and technology. If this 
is true, some misinterpretations might have come to the data 
clicitations, which prevail in the concluding remarks also, 
Some of the items collected do not comply with the accepted 
standard forms. Ex. The Malayalam data collected from Tamil 
Nadu (7) IV-(c). The article is short, but is clear enough 
to show the colour traits cross the language boundaries in 
India. 


S.R. Sharma’s article on ‘Numeral and System’ is the 
third paper included in the report. The author examines the 
forces of diffusion which concede the concept of a linguistic 
area, The number systems have one advantage, that they are 
the most stable and self contained system in the vocabulary. 
‘But here too, a lot of linguistic crossing can be seen among 
languages. The author has made a detailed study on the opera- 
tion of numeral systems as cardinals, ordinals, fractionals, 
_ete., He has treated the numeral terms for Tibeto-Burman, 
Indo-Aryan, Dravidian and Austro-Asiatic families separately. 
The conclusions are that, numeral systems like the other Jin- 
guistic traits, have gone across the language boundaries, The 
author just gives the numeral items used in different langua- 
ges. He is not giving any details as phonetic, phonemic or 
morpho-phonemic changes or syntactic structures in order to 
make the study more ‘linguistic’, The best remarks come from 
the author himself, that the conclusions drawn are tentative 
and broad because the bulk of data, compared to the total 
bulk of languages spoken is small, so it is difficult to put 
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any regular rule as for numeral-systems on - linguistic traits 
are concerned. No charts,°or maps accompany the study. 


G.M. Trivedi’s paper on ‘Echo Formation’, which is 
the fourth in the report is identified by the novelty of the 
topic. Echo words are aset of words, usually considered sub 
standard but one of the most important-language aspect of 
considerable significance. This is a serious study and the report 
is worth reading with enormous informations. Moreover, this 
is a linguistic-study of echo words, In this paper an _ earnest 
effort has been made tounderstand the features and functions 
of echo words in Indian languages, He has classified - the words 
into eight sets, based on the phonological and morphological 
changes observed in these words. The definitions ang explan- 
ations are carefully done. 


An appendix a amap follow the report. They are 
precise but donot tally in certain cases. Hence confusing and 
misleading too. 


The fifth article ‘Sentence Structure in some Indian- 
Languages’ is a combined effort by Dipankar Dasgupta. and 
S. Manoharan. Naturally, alot of similarities can be expected 
from the sentence structure inIndian languages. This also, a 
linguistic study mainly, makes a classification of languages based 
‘on the structural similarities. This is made possible because 
of the coexistence of several-distinct ethnic groups and 
language families. This has helped in developing certain linguistic 
traits across the genetic boundaries of languages and dialects. 


Six sentence types, in addition to placement of adjectivals 
and adverbs are taken into consideration. Based on the survey, 
the examples are classified as (1) S- O-V-types, (2) O-S-V-types, 
(3) S-N-V-types, (4) (S)- O- V-types, (5) S-O-V-Neg. types, (6) S-O- 
Neg. -V-types, (7) Q-S-O-V-types, (8) S-O-V~Q-types. Similarly, 
the. placement of adjectivals and adverbs ‘are also taken into 


_, consideration. The examples, and the maps, all ‘speak for 


themselves and clearly exhibit the spread of language ‘structure 


crossing all genetic boundaries. The article is doce: oe but 
does not lead into any conclusions. 


S.S. Bhattcharya presents ed cooler ‘on the ‘Numeral- 
Classifiers in Indian Languages’ as the sixth paper in the book. 
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A numeral classifier may be defined as a word or morpheme 
used with numerals or with. nouns. designating-countable or. 
uncountable. objects..In this. paper the author wants to give 
a typological description to show the use of numeral classifiers 
as a grammatical feature in different speeches. He is _ giving 
the -regular morphological processes by. which nouns are 
combined with classifiers in different languages. The four 
processes, are (1) Numeral + Classifier + Noun (2) Noun + 
Classifier + Numeral. (3) Classifier + Numeral + Noun. (4) Noun 
+ Numeral + classifier. Lists of . languages which fall under 
each of the processes are given followed by numeral 
classifiers specific for each language, The observations are 
that, if we compare the different language-families, simply 
refering them tothe use of Numeral-classifiers, we can see 
that they can be grouped together, at least for this particular 
aspect. Another observation is that, similar set of Numeral 
classifiers appear in geographical spread ,of phonemic and 
grammatical. features may reveal the diffusion of. linguistic- 
traits. across genetic boundaries. Moreover, the interaction 
of different language speaking communities serves as a pre 
condition. for diffusion of linguistic traits. The author, while 
emphasising for further investigations, admits that ‘the paper 
is preliminary in nature than a conclusive one’, 


Two maps are given, which are helpful in knowing 
‘more about the distribution of Numeral classifiers. From the 
‘maps, it appears that the survey does not go beyond the 
eastern side of India. This supports the preliminary - nature’ 
of the survey. 


Terminology on ‘Greetings and Salutations in India’ is 
the last. item included in the report and this work was satis- 
factorily done by A.R. Das. One cannot ignore the ‘magical 
power’ of words, especially when the verbal- -greetings play a 
role in affecting the minds of the people who use them. 
Greetings indicate the inter personal - relationship. At the 
same. time it has linguistic and grammatical ‘importance too, 


Gentian; is a widespread phenomenon, so, it is proper 
to look into this linguistic trait and its spread across languages 
_and cultures. In the Indian situation we may expect a wide 
ns range of linguistic terms used for greetings and salutations, 
In many places, it is observed that, the norms governing the 
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uses of greetings are differentiated on the basis of caste, age, 
sex and so on, The author gives a five way classification of: 
the methods used in greetings in the Indian situation as formal, 
informal, technical, circumlocutory or circumventory and 
jocular. This division is based on the ‘ethnography-of speaking’ 
as suggested by Hymes (1962). He gives examples for each 
category also. A broad sense classification is possible as verbal 
and non-verbal. Here we see not only words but sentences 
also used in expressing the salutations. But what we see in 
the end is that the essence of Indian greeting behaviour is 
‘submission’ whether it is to God, guide, master or king. 


The remarks onthe report are supported by an appendix, 
a statewise description of. linguistic terms used for greetings 
in India, The appendix is clear_and straight forward, 


The valedictory address by Prof. V.I. Subramoniam “can 
be taken asa key note ‘address bécause he makes the aims 
and relevance of such a work more clear. He clarifies so many 
points which arises in the minds of a reader of the report. 
He emphasises the need for such inter disciplinary surveys 
because all will be benefited from such attempts. He 
emphasises the significance of this survey in the light of 
the recently developing linguistic theories around the world. 


In one or two cases the data produced may seem in 
adequate but when the study is conducted at the national-level 
such probabilities cannot be neglected. Though in the introdu- 
ction, the editor claims that most districts of Kerala and 
Karnataka were covered for the survey, this is not at all 
reflected in any part of the report. So, one cannot blame a 
reader from Kerala (like me) if he is disappointed in some 
cases. Another thing which causes uneasiness to anyone ‘is 
the enormous mistakes committed in proof reading. This is 
to be eliminated from the forthcoming editions. 


This book is valuable for’ linguistic and other . related 
_ disciplines. One worthy thing to be mentioned is a reference 
to some of the previous works conducted before this survey 
in the same field. That helps the reader to understand more 
about the significance of this report. The book appears in 
hard bound with a jacket in yellow colour with itieeibiebra 
on it. This makes it more attractive, even to someone not 
interested in the kinship traits or colour categories. 
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(1971, pp. 55) 04,00/01.00. 

*Studies in Bilingualism ~ A Bibliography 

By Solomon R. (1972, pp. +) 04.00 / 01.00 

Proceedings of the First All India= 

Conference held at Trivandrum 

Ed. By Subramoniam V.1i. 

(1972, pp. 555 & 24 Plates) 40. 00/10. 00 

Debates on Grammatical Theories in-Dravidian 

By Subramoniam V.I. (1973, pp. ii, 224+xxiv) 96. 00/01 .00 
Seminar on Dialectology (Papers & Discussions ) 

Ed. By Subramoniam V.I. (1973, pp. iv+11S) 12.00/02.50 


. Contact and Covergence in South Asian Language 


fd. F. C. Southworth and M.L. Apte 

(1974, pp. 245) 40.00/10.00 

Foreign Models in Tamil Grammar 

By T. P. Meenakshisundaram 

(1974, pp. ii+330) 30.00/07.50 

*An Intensive Course in Kannada 

By Rajapurohit B. B. (1975, pp xvi + 148) 10.00/02.50 
Proceedings of the Second All. India- 

Conference of Dravidian Linguistics held at Tirupati, 
By (Eds.) Reddy G.N. & Nair. P; S. 

(1975,. pp. vi, 37+298 & 8 Plates) 40.00/10. 00 

The History of Grammatical Theories in Malayalam 

By Ezhuthachan K.N. (1975, pp. iii + 696) 60.00 / 15.00 
A Study of the Dialects in Inscriptional Tamil 

By Velupillai S. (Hard Back) 

(1976, pp. xv + 11 2) 80.00/ 16.00 

The Tribal Languages of South Kerala 

By Bhattacharaya S. (Hard Back) 

(1976, pp. iv+ 270) 40.00 / 08.00 

A History of Malayalam Meter 

By Krishnawarrior N.V. (1977, pp ix + 346) (Calico Bound) 
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14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


The Commonness in the Meter of Dravidian Languages 

By S. Subramaniam (1977, pp. iiiv. ail + xi) (Calico Bound) 
70.00 / 14.00 

Pioneers in Linguistics - Series. | 

Ramaswamy Iyer L.V.& Seahagiri Prabhu 

By (Eds.) Subramoniam V.I. & Gopinathan Nair B. 


(1978, pp. iv + 160) 12.00 /03.00 


Srilanka Creole Portuguese. Phonology 

By lan R. Smith. (1978, pp. iv + 160) 22.00/05.00 | 
Effectivity and -Causativity in Tamil a 

By Paramasivam K. (1979, pp. 81) 

Cochin Dialect of Malayalam’ 3 

By Somasekharan Nair P. (1979, pp. xvi + TSO)" og 00/12. 00 
Clause Structure of Northern Havyaka 

Kannada (Dravidian) A Tagmemic Analysis 


“Helen Elizabeth Ullrich (1980, pp. ix + 270) Offset Print / 


Hard Back 80.00/ 19. 00. 
Pel orsiedian of Tamil Folk Creations 
By Vanamamalai N. (1981, pp. x + 324) (Hard Back) 
60.00 / 12.00 


Tamil Clitics By Arokianathan Ss. Guty, 1981, pp. viii — 117) 
18.00/05.00 

Identification By Bhat D.N. s. Hard-Back 60. 00/10. 00 
(August, 1981, pp. iii+ 181) Paper Back te ge 00 
Brain: and Language Teaching 

By (Eds.) P. C. Ganesha Sundaram & Radhakrishna B. 
(1981, December, pp. vii + 137) 35.00/ 08.00 

Genesis and Growth of Dravidian By Hirernath R.C. 

(July 1984, pp. 24 + 225) (Hard Back) 60. 00/12. 00 
Dynamics of Verbal Extension on Tamil 


" By Annamalai: E. (September 1985, pp. 143) 60. 08/0. 15 


Linguistics Interpretation of Lilatilakam i ) 

By Gopala Pillai A:R. (August, 1985; pp. XXixe— 501) 
Calico Bound 150.00/ 30.00 

Place Names of Southern India. 

By George K.M. , | 

(December 1986 pp. 383) Calico boule 1601 0.00/22. 00. 


-“*Vowel Duration in Malayalam 


By Velayudhan S. (1971, pp. vi+56) 04. 00/01 .00 
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29. *Telugu-An Intensive Course | 
By Sivarama Murthy N. (1971, pp. xvi+110) 05.50/01.50 
30. *Malayalam-An Intensive Course 
By Andrewskutty A.P. (1971, pp. xvi+141) 06.00 / 01.50 
31. Malayalalam Verbal Forms-A Phonetic and Phonological Study 
By Prabodhachandran Nayar V.R. 
(1972, pp. xiv+1496) 30.00/08.00 
32. Language of Middle Malayalam 
By Puthussery Ramachandran 
(1973, pp. 334) (Calica Bound) 75.00 / 10.00 
33. *Description of the Ernad 
Dialect of Malayalam By Panikkar G.K. (1973. pp. xxiv. 
7+235) 30.00/ 10.00 (December 1986, pp. 283) Calico 
| Bound 16.00 / 35.00 
34. The Semantics of Modality 
(A Study based on Malayalam and 
English) Calico Bound 12.00 / 35.00 
35. A Linguistic Study of EHarly Manipravalam 
By Retnamma K. (calico. Bound) 
(1976, pp. xxiv. 7+249) 50.00 / 12.50 
36. A grammar of Kuvi Language By Isreael M, 
(1979, pp. xxiv+435) (Calico Bound). 75.00 /15.00 
Indian Rupees and U.S. Dollars for countries other 
than india are listed first and after as prices, 
Write to the Publication Officer for details regarding the 
commission for Book Dealers. 
Money Remittance : Please pay preferably by Bank Demand Draft; 
For remittance by Cheque Please Add Collection Charges 
1)** DD/Cheque Address - DLA Publications (ACCOUNT PAYEE 
ONLY) In favour of Treasurer, Dravidian Linguistics 
Association on any of the Nationalised Banks. 
2)** DD/Cheque Address - International Journal of Dravidian 
Linguistics 
(ACCOUNT PAYEE ONLY) drawn in favour of the Editor 
International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics, Trivandrum 
on any of the Nationalised Banks. 
Please visit or send your orders to: 
Publication Officer:DLA Publications, Kerala Paanini Buildings 
St: Xaviers College P.O. Trivandrum-86 Kerala, S. India. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Two copies of the books to be reviewed should be sent. 
Twentyfive offprints will be given to the reviewer and ten i 
_ the publisher. 


SUBSCRIPTION 


i 


The annual subscription from 1st January to 31st ‘December 


each year is Rs.100 for India, U.S. $. 20 for countries other 
than India. Single number Rs. 60 or U.S.$. 10 each. he 


The members of the Dravidian Linguistics Association are 
eligible to get a free copy of ijdl and DLA News, each from the ~ 
Treasurer of the DLA. 


Accredited book sellers are eligible to get 10% commission 
for the journal. ss ll 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Only from publishers and academic institutions advertise- . 


ments are accepted. One insertion, full page Rs. 300 or U.S.$. 
60: For six insertions, full page Rs. 250 or U.S.$. 50 each. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


All matters relating to subscription, sales, advertisements 
“and change of address of the subscribers, manuscripts and © 
books for review should be addressed to the Chief Editor, ijdl, 
St. Xavier's College P.O., Trivandrum, S. India. | 


Please note that the cheques drawn may be in favour 
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S. India. 
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